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on Aenesidemus by the late M. Saisset, in his 
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monograph on the same subject as the present 
essay, by M. Thorbecke, in the Annals of the 
University of Leyden. I regret I have had little 
opportunity of using a paper by Prof. Kayser 
in the “ Rheinisches Museum” on Sextus Em- 
piricus. I have consulted without advantage 
the history of Scepticism by Staudlin : that 
by Tafel I could find neither in the Public 
Library, nor in the British Museum, nor in the 
Biblioth&que Imp6riale. 
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THE GREEK SCEPTICS. 


The death of Aristotle marks the close of a great 
epoch in the course of Greek speculation — an epoch 
which, beginning with the Sophists, includes a term 
of little more than one hundred years : yet within 
that brief compass is comprised all that is most 
brilliant and perfect in ancient philosophy. When it 
began, Greek thinkers had just emancipated them- 
selves from the cosmological theories current in Ionia 
nearly two hundred years before : when it closed, the 
most complete and far-reaching system had been pro- 
mulgated to which the ancient world ever attained. 
Whether we look to the wide circle of knowledge 
embraced, the new methods adopted, or the precision 
introduced, we cannot but allow that the progress 
was immense. As Rome, from being a petty state 
struggling for existence on the Tiber and the slopes 
of the Apennines, rose in a few score years to be the 
mistress of all the peoples who dwelt on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Greek philosophy, in its in- 
fancy a vague and crude attempt to solve the pro- 
blems, that lie most closely before our eyes, had, by 
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the time of Aristotle, mapped out and to some extent 
formed the paths, along which all subsequent thinkers 
have been forced to travel. Xenophanes and Anax- 
agoras had made only the beginnings of a distinction 
between the several provinces of thought. Psycho- 
logy was still unknown : Logic was all but unrecog- 
nized as having a claim to a separate existence 1 ; it 
was but dimly perceived that there is a difference 
between physics and ethics. In Aristotle, on the con- 
trary, we find a scientific method resting largely on 
observation and experiment, and a scientific termi- 
nology of marvellous richness. The boundaries of 
the sciences are definitely laid down : their relations 
ascertained ; their objects determined, and also to 
some extent investigated. 

In Plato and Aristotle ancient speculation reached 
its culminating point, and to us at the present day 
they appear to stand far above all who followed 
them, and yet it is very noteworthy how slight was 
the influence they exercised over the thinkers of the 
three following centuries. Their systems were neither 
accepted as final, and as rendering unnecessary any 
further inquiry, except in the way of comment and 
illustration ; nor, on the other hand, were they sharply 
criticized ; their shortcomings pointed out, and new 
theories formed with the endeavour at least to avoid 
their supposed errors. They were neither used as 
models nor warnings. The very faults they are most 
1 Cf. Prantl. Gesch. d. Logik, I. pp. io, u. 
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chargeable with — faults, which are in great part the 
result of imperfect observation and too hasty genera- 
lization 1 — were reproduced in an exaggerated form in 
Zeno and Epicurus. Outside the circle of their pro- 
fessed followers 3 , not much quoted, and — Aristotle 
especially — not much read, they were neglected or, 
one might rather say, abandoned by an age which had 
a different tone of thought and a different aim. This 
was the result of a change that came over not philo- 
sophers only, but the intellect and the feelings of all 
Greece. 

That outward circumstances and mental dispo- 
sitions act and re-act on one another, is a truth that 
has almost passed into a truism, but in Greece it was 
a fact pre-eminently true and important. There the 
tie which bound the citizen to his city was so close, 
so far closer indeed than such relations are or can be 
in a modern state, that the fortunes of the city sway- 
ed with a power unknown to us the thoughts and 
feelings of the citizens. With us local prejudices and 
associations not uncommonly chill or check general 
patriotism, but to the Greek there was no such impe- 
rium in imperio. With him local prejudices and gene- 
ral patriotism were one and the same thing, for his 
state was his birth-place, and he had no feeling more 

1 Zeller, Phil, der Gr. ill. a. p. 2. 

s The strange story regarding the fate of Aristotle’s writings, told by 
Strabo (XIII. i. 148), and in slightly different terms by Plutarch, may 
have had its origin in this neglect of Aristotle. On Cicero’s ignorance 
of Aristotle, see Madvig, ad Cic. de Fin. tv. 12. 
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local or more present than love of his country. Her 
successes gladdened him, her disasters came home to 
him, without anything interposed to deaden the joy or 
diminish the sorrow. And for him, his state was all- 
sufficient. Except when a faint thought of Pan-Hel- 
lenism flitted across his mind, it formed a perfect 
whole, beyond which he neither saw nor aspired. If 
he wandered from home, he found other states con- 
stituted in much the same fashion — monads like his 
own. 

But the generation which listened to Aristotle, 
was also witness of a great revolution. It felt the 
first pressure of the foreign rule, which soon crushed 
the liberties of Hellas. The states of Greece and the 
colonies in the zEgaean sea became a prize to be 
struggled for by the generals, who quarrelled over 
the heritage of Alexander : Magna Graecia was fast 
waning before the Sabellian and the Latin ; and 
Agathocles and the Carthaginians were alike fatal to 
the prosperity of the Sicilian Republics. The inces- 
sant feuds, which had formerly prevailed between 
state and state, had been a curse to Greece, yet they 
had not been without benefit, but the wars of the 
Diadochi were ruinous to the cities and peoples who 
were the subjects of contention. Freedom was gone, 
wealth declined, and the flower of the people wan- 
dered away to seek a better fortune in the mercenary 
armies and half-Hellenic half-Oriental cities of Ptolemy 
and Seleucus. Everywhere the old life, which the 
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Greeks had cherished so fondly, and to which they 
clung with such tenacity, was decaying : the old 
words, State and Society, which had been so mighty, 
lost their reality and therefore their influence in the 
midst of anarchy and misrule, and it seemed mere 
mockery to suppose that the individual was to be 
sought in the state, that the state was the individual 
writ large. How could any one imagine man to be a 
political being, or fancy that individuals were but 
incidental parts of the whole body of the state ? Who 
could hope to realize a new scheme of polity, such as 
Plato perhaps had dreamed of achieving with the 
help of Dion and Dionysius ? What community 
would now ask a philosopher to draw up its laws 1 ? 
Laws had come to be given by the stater and sarissa. 
Need we wonder that in such a state of things 
men turned from the misery without to seek for 
happiness within ? Between them and their fathers 
lay a gulf as wide as between France of the Old 
Monarchy and France of the Restoration. Circum- 
stances were so altered that they had neither the 
same sympathies nor the same longings. Plato and 
Aristotle failed to satisfy, not from theoretical de- 
fects, nor from the contradictions, that lay con- 
cealed in their philosophies, but because men wanted, 
instead of a speculation that could embrace the 
universe, a help in their need, a doctrine by which 


1 Diog. Laert. III. § 23. 
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to live. This is the reason why Plato and Aristotle 
passed out of repute. Like all men of the highest 
genius they had thought and written not for their 
own age merely, but for posterity. The feelings and 
the fashions of their time and country, though they 
much affected them, yet coloured the vision of their 
contemporaries far more than their own : they stood 
above and looked beyond that, which was imme- 
diately around and before them. And they had to 
pay the penalty of genius. Too far before their time 
to be in sympathy with it, they could not satisfy 
the needs of a generation, which, much more deeply 
stirred than their own, was for that very reason much 
more absorbed by the events and circumstances 
amidst which it lived and suffered. Men thirsted 
for a philosophy that would meet the wants which 
these events had excited, for something that would 
give the individual that happiness which the outside 
world could no longer afford ; and to this demand all 
the sects alike endeavoured to frame an answer. If 
political freedom had departed, still, the Stoics said, 
the individual might be free — free from responsibility 
.to others, in that he was responsible to himself alone 
— free from external law, as having a higher law in 
himself. If the restless activity and ambition, which 
had been so dear to the Greeks, and to the Athenians 
especially 1 , were now impossible, Epicurus taught that 
this fretful energy had embittered life, that it must 
1 Thuc. I. c. 70. 
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and ought to be abandoned for the obedience to na- 
ture. When turmoil prevailed without, when might 
seemed right, the Pyrrhonean extolled that pure 
apathy of the soul which rises far above the jars of 
life, which, if it knows no good, yet knows no evil. 

In such a state of things speculation in the highest 
sense ceased to be. It was no longer pursued with a 
purely scientific aim : it was cultivated not for its 
own sake, but simply as a means to an end, and, 
however different the tenets of the different schools, 
that end was always the same. In this point at 
least they were at one. Not in their ethics merely, 
but in every part of their systems, in the Stoic 
Teleology, in the atomic theories of Epicurus, in the 
sceptical rejection of all physics, happiness is the key- 
note. Knowledge is power, but knowledge is also 
happiness. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 

The first great advance in philosophy had been 
made, when from consideration of the object the So- 
phists had turned to the thinking and willing subject, 
and had thereby laid the foundations of Psychological 
Philosophy. “Havrcov ^rjfiarwv” so runs the famous 
dictum of Protagoras, “ puerpov dvQpanro^y rd>v p>e v ovrcov 
go? €<tti, tgov Se oik ovtwv go? ovk e<rri.” The principle 
of subjectivity thus enunciated runs through all sub- 
sequent philosophy. We trace it plainly in Plato 
and Aristotle, but with them, though powerful, it still 
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plays a subordinate role. In their successors it was 
sovereign everywhere. It triumphed in politics when 
the republican governments decayed: it triumphed 
in art when sculpture and painting became mere 
portraiture : philosophy it changed and altered as it 
chose. There was nothing at home that could dispute 
its ascendancy, and intercourse with the newly con- 
quered East was as yet too recent to allow of the 
introduction from abroad of any counteracting ele- 
ments. The Greek mind was little disposed to the 
reception of foreign ideas, and it was only by slow 
degrees and, after all, through the mediation of Jew- 
ish thinkers, that it became in some degree impressed 
by Oriental influences; and this took place not before 
but after the commencement of the Christian Era. 

Philosophy was thus entirely altered in character 
and direction. It became thoroughly cudmmonistic 
and thoroughly subjective — for the happiness, that was 
its aim, was not happiness in the abstract, but hap- 
piness in relation to the individual — and it resolved 
itself into the problem of determining in the first 
place the nature of this happiness, in the second 
the means of attaining it. On the former question 
there was less real difference of opinion between 
the rival sects than one would perhaps be led to 
expect. With them all, the highest ideal con- 
ceived was a negative one, for they alike abhorred 
conditions, and agreed in seeking developement 
for the subject free and independent of any dis- 
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turbing element. The world around, in its essence 
changeable and variable, could in any case only disturb 
and vex the soul : the soul must seek peace and quiet 
within itself and for itself. Even the so-called cosmo- 
politanism of the Stoic was but a loosening of the 
ties that might hinder this self-sufficiency. In such a 
scheme, Ethics of course grew to be the chief subject 
of inquiry, a result not a little furthered by the great 
advance in Ethical Analysis, which Aristotle had 
made, but on quite other principles from those in vogue 
among the following generation. Much was done 
more especially by the Stoics to deepen and strengthen 
moral speculation, yet these advantages were pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of a large portion of that 
wide field which Plato had vindicated for philosophy. 
This was inevitable. With a summum bonum con- 
stituted as theirs was, all that did not seem to 
serve to its attainment gradually ceased to be re- 
garded ; and that all was a great deal. Dialectic 
came to be absorbed in considering the rule which 
could regulate the conduct of a happy life : in other 
words, How is the individual to arrive at truth or that 
portion of truth by which he can guide his action ? 
What is the criterion of truth ? While the theory of 
cognition thus becomes the chief part of Metaphysics, 
indeed the only part very warmly and constantly 
discussed, everything else with the exception of the 
Aristotelian Logic, which the Stoics adopted, was 
supplied by borrowing, not as one might expect from 
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Plato and Aristotle, but from the speculations of an 
earlier date. Outside of the Lyceum and the Aca- 
demy the thought of the day was almost pre-Pla- 
tonic. The Epicureans revived the Atomic Theory of 
Democritus, the Porch fell back on the doctrines of 
Heracleitus: so great indeed was the influence of the 
latter, that in the hands of zEnesidemus, Scepticism 
but forms an introduction to the Heracleitean doc- 
trines. The adaptations thus made were not always 
brought into complete harmony with the rest of the 
building. The Greek mind which, as Brandis observes 1 , 
lost its “verve” and its individuality, the more it be- 
came involved in the task of spreading civilization in 
the Oriental and Roman world, seems to have shrunk 
from attempting to do anything further than roughly 
alter for its purpose the material it found ready to its 
hand. Its real interest was concentrated on the 
practical philosophy. And this in its turn drew its 
inspiration from other than Platonic or Aristotelian 
sources, from those in fact who, making the individual 
Socrates their model, had thereby given to their theo- 
ries an individualistic tinge. The Stoics may be said 
to have been descended in the direct line from Anti- 
sthenes the disciple of Socrates : Epicurus, who railed 
against Aristotle, derived his ethics and his sensation- 
alism from Aristippus. By the side of the dogmatic 
philosophies Scepticism slowly arose, as thoroughly 
penetrated as they were, by the tendencies of the 

1 Handbuch , III. 6, p. i. 
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times, and like them more closely connected with 
the Imperfect Socratics than with any other of the 
teachers of the past. But, while the Stoic and the 
Epicurean always remained faithful to their early 
traditions, Scepticism was not and could not be the 
constant profession of any sect, it varied as its pro- 
fessors : and less rigidly formulated and strong from 
its very variations, it was destined to outlive its early 
opponents. It will be the endeavour of the following 
pages to trace its doctrines and its history — the 
scepticism of Pyrrho as distinct from the scepticism 
of Arcesilaus, and the relation of both to Scepti- 
cism revived under the Roman Empire. But as 
scepticism always is more impressed than dogmatism 
by the circumstances and feelings of the time, it will 
be most necessary to bear in mind the temper of the 
age in which Pyrrho lived, for then only can we 
understand why it took the course it did, and why 
ancient and modern scepticism, so similar in many 
particulars, yet differ so profoundly. 


PYRRHO AND TIMON. 


PYRRHO, the son of Pleistarchus, or, according to 
Pausanias 1 2 , of Pistocrates, was born at Elis. Very- 
few particulars of his life have come down to us, and 
those few we owe chiefly to the compilation of 
Diogenes Laertius. Of humble origin, he is said to 
have been originally a painter, and a picture of some 
torch-bearers attributed to him was preserved in the 
gymnasium of his native place. He studied philo- 
sophy under the Democritean Anaxarchus; and it 
would seem that Democritus was his favourite among 
the thinkers who preceded him : the story of his 
having been a pupil of Bryson the son of Stilpon 
must, as Zeller’ has pointed out, be rejected as 
chronologically impossible. With Anaxarchus he 
travelled as far as India in the train of Alexander the 
Great. On his return to Greece he settled in Elis, 
and lived there in honourable poverty with his sister 
Philistia, a midwife. His fellow-citizens gave him a 
priesthood, and on his account exempted all philo- 
sophers from taxation. He died at the age of ninety, 
somewhere probably between 275 B. C. and 270 B. C. 

1 Diog. Laert. IX. 61 ; Paus. vi. 24, § 5. 

2 Phil, tier Gr. II. a. p. 178. 3. 
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Pausanias saw his likeness in a porch by the agora, 
and a monument to his memory, which lay outside 
the city. His chief disciples were Hecataeus of 
Abdera, Timon of Phlius, and Nausiphanes of Teos, 
whom a doubtful report makes the teacher of Epi- 
curus. 

Such was the uneventful life of the man who has 
been generally regarded as the father of Scepticism. 
The name of Pyrrhonean will always adhere to the 
school : yet even in antiquity the position of Pyrrho 
was not undisputed, and that more particularly by 
the Sceptics themselves. They were anxious to claim 
for their views an earlier origin, and in consequence 
we find Theodosius ofTripolis expressly declaring that 
Pyrrho had no particular view of any kind, far less 
the right to give his name to the school, and Sextus 
Empiricus opens his “ Hypotheses” with a long list 
of those who were Pyrrhoneans before Pyrrho. At 
first sight such objections may be regarded as valid; 
but I believe that, in this case at least, general tradi- 
tion has not been in error. 

Few words have suffered more from the licence 
of usage than Scepticism. It is indeed used so fre- 
quently as if it were coextensive with doubt, that it 
is now too late to hope it will ever be reclaimed and 
more accurately applied. Yet it is but a portion of 
doubt. In the history of philosophy doubt appears 
when Philosophy has separated itself from Theology, 
and so begun to be. Still that is not scepticism, 
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and still less can the name be given to that wider 
form of doubt 1 that first breaks in upon and destroys 
the undisputed supremacy of belief — a supremacy that 
once contested can never regain its old absolutism. 
This general mistrust or doubt gains in definiteness, 
as it becomes more confined to a special object, and 
three branches may be singled out, as at any rate the 
most important : doubt applied to a body of facts or 
statements, doubt applied to the supernatural, and 
doubt applied to a subject that embraces all others — 
philosophy as the science of the Necessary. Taking the 
last as an example, we have, succeeding to the vague 
questionings, which are the first promptings to re- 
flection, the more pronounced doubt which is provoked 
by a formed system of affirmative conclusions. Then 
isolated arguments crop up, which are mostly used 
by one who is merely clearing the ground to make 
room for a rival dogmatism; but which sometimes 
spring from a mind that looks with little confidence 
on dialectic. Lastly, the scattered objections are 
gathered up, and fashioned into a united array of 
argument : the doubtful neutrality or fitful raid gives 
place to regular warfare, and scepticism exists in the 
true sense of the word. The other divisions of doubt 
are both affirmative in their results. Rationalism 
tends to eliminate the supernatural, but at the same 
time to maintain the phenomena. The facts are still 
asserted, but with a new interpretation, and usually 

1 Hegel, Werkc, Xiv. 5. 43. 
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the value attached to them is different Criticism 
endeavours to sift the false from the true, and by the 
very act of so doing it assumes that the true exists, 
an assertion which scepticism would not deny, and 
that moreover the true is accessible to us, an 
assertion which scepticism would dispute. Criticism 
can go further than scepticism. Antinomies (■ ttclvti 
\6ytp \6yov laov dvrucelfrOcUy Sext. Emp. P. H. I. 12 ) 
have long been a cherished weapon of the sceptic, but 
they were, he believed, insoluble. When the critical 
method was at last applied to philosophy, Kant care- 
fully formed the Antinomies ; but he also solved 
them. For the sake of clearness these three kinds of 
doubt may be enumerated, and rationalism and criti- 
cism, the two, which lead to positive results, distin- 
guished from scepticism; but practice and advantage 
alike forbid us to lay any great stress on the dis- 
tinction. Scepticism, for instance, can hardly come 
into being without some antecedent criticism, and 
we often find the whole three prevailing simul- 
taneously, and professed by the very same thinker. 
Scepticism, as a formulated system strictly opposed 
to dogmatism, really belongs to a comparatively late 
period in the history of philosphy — a fact in itself 
nearly enough to show how unfounded after all is 
Bayle’s remark, that scepticism is easy. Nor is most 
of the abuse commonly lavished upon it much more 
deserved, for it no more springs from the evil side 
of man’s nature than dogmatism does. Its great 
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vice is not its origin but its one-sidedness. It is 
inevitably one-sided, as it renounces part of the field 
of human knowledge : of its own free will abandons 
much that is valuable, and, distrusting some of the 
faculties, with which the mind is gifted, affords it 
only a partial cultivation. Hence, as Herbart 1 well 
says, “ His thoughts are not come to maturity who 
persists in dogmatism.” While however scepticism 
is harmful to one who never rises above it, it is of 
immense value to every beginning of inquiry, and 
its services in this respect have been recognized by 
all great thinkers, by none more than by Aris- 
totle. The Nemesis of dogmatism, it is yet essen- 
tial to the dogmatist, and of itself can hardly be said 
to have an indispensable existence. It is not a 
thing to be invented by any one man : it naturally 
rises up by the side of the systems it combats. From 
them it derives form and colour : changes as they 
change ; grows as they grow ; decays as they decay. 
It uses their arguments, borrows their methods, and 
adopts as it pleases their premises or their con- 
clusions. 

The foregoing remarks appear to be borne out in 
Greek history. Zeno of Elea and Heracleitus are 
among the earliest of those to whom the name of 
Sceptic has been applied with some show of plausi- 
bility, yet, when we come to sift such accounts, as 
have been handed down to us, we see that Heracleitus 

1 Werke , I. p. 62. 
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denied all permanent Existence, only that he might 
affirm the principle of Becoming, and that Zeno, 
while he argued against Motion, asserted the doctrine 
of pure simple Being. The same remark applies to 
Xenophanes and Parmenides. Each was in reality a 
dogmatist, and sceptical only to the overthrow of 
what opposed his own speculations, and, though they 
greatly promoted scepticism, they promoted it uncon- 
sciously. But the generation which followed, a ge- 
neration which delighted to call in question all that 
tradition and custom had combined to hallow, was 
not neglectful of the powerful aid, which the Eleatic 
and Heracleitean reasonings could lend to its general 
assault upon all objective truth. Zeno had shown 
Motion to be a dream : Heracleitus had shown Being- 

O 

to be a fiction. No wonder they were useful allies. 
The object of the Sophists was destruction, and they 
welcomed all that might help them to destroy, and 
passed by all that might help them to construct. 
How then, it may be asked, did the Sophists differ 
from the Pyrrhoneans ? They were alike anxious to 
subvert, and alike hostile to the dogmatic systems 
of their times : nay from one point of view the So- 
phists are the stricter sceptics of the two. The 
Pyrrhoneans propose a practical end ; they are scepti- 
cal not from love of truth, but from love of happiness: 
but the Sophists had no such end in sight. What- 
ever the failings and fallacies of particular teachers, 
the characteristic note of the school at large is a 
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restless thirst for progress and for knowledge, a 
daring wish to subdue all things to the individual 
reason. Nor is it enough to answer that the Sophists 
are after all not really philosophers, that they formed 
no system, that their theories and doctrines are 
obvious and trivial, for however much such accusa- 
tions may tell against the majority of the Sophists, 
they can hardly be considered to affect Gorgias or 
Protagoras. The real ground of difference lies in 
the systems they severally attacked. In the Pre- 
Socratic period Dogmatism was based entirely on 
the objective, that is to say, objective realities were 
the sole recognized source of knowledge. When the 
Sophists confounded their opponents by the aid of the 
principle of subjectivity, they were doing, what Scep- 
tics always have done, using one positive principle to 
overthrow another, but then (what true Sceptics do 
not do) they accepted as true the principle which had 
been their instrument. They used it sceptically, but 

4 

enounced it dogmatically, and, although what they 
built up seemed at the time trifling in comparison 
with what they had pulled down, their positive doc- 
trines became in the hands of Socrates a portion of a 
dogmatic system, and more especially inspired the 
philosophies which the New Academy assailed. Be- 
tween the age of the Sophists and of Pyrrho, Dog- 
matism advanced greatly towards consistency and 
completeness, and almost by a natural law Scepticism 
shared the advance. It not only benefited by the dif- 
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ferences that arose among the Dogmatists themselves 
and by the fruitless ingenuity of the Megareans, but 
it became consistent and complete, for it ceased to 
be sceptic on the one side, dogmatist on the other ; it 
disputed the possibility of subjective, as much as of 
objective, truth ; and so wide was its range, that, had 
it not been regarded only as a speculative me.ans to 
a practical end, a philosophy that taught the great 
secret of how to be happy, Pyrrhonism would have 
been very closely akin to the doubt of modern 
times. One cause at any rate was conspicuous at 
its birth, which has been common to Scepticism in 
its rudest and most perfect forms, that feeling of 
despair which comes over the minds of those who 
have witnessed the failure of a great effort in philo- 
sophy ; for then ensues deep distrust of the faculties, 
which have dared so much, and to all seeming 
achieved so little. 

“We rest our faculties 
And thus address the gods : 

‘True Science if there is. 

It stays in your abodes ; 

Man’s measure cannot mete the immeasurable All.’” 

The depression was great, when the cosmologies had 
to be abandoned : it was still greater, when the 
speculations of Plato and Aristotle ceased to 
be satisfactory. It is clear from the tenor both 
of his life and of his doctrines, that Pyrrho despaired 
of philosophy, and was content to despair. M. 

C 2 
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Saisset 1 has compared his early wanderings with 
those of Descartes ; but the parallel cannot be ex- 
tended further : Pyrrho returned from Asia with the 
conviction that truth was as yet not attained and 
perhaps unattainable : Descartes lived to vanquish 
the scepticism of Charron, and found modern philo- 
sophy. Talking of his life at Elis, Mr Lewes 2 has 
drawn a brilliant parallel between Socrates and 
Pyrrho and marked the superiority of the former 
in his life and in his death, but he has forgotten that, 
if Socrates is a far higher character than Pyrrho, 
the Greece of the time of Socrates was nobler than 
the Greece of the time of Pyrrho. Pyrrho did not 
oppose his age nor rise very greatly above it, and 
was so much admired, just because he so nearly 
fulfilled the ideal of his age. His rule of life did 
not however differ very widely from that of the 
Stoics or the Epicureans : it was, as has been al- 
ready remarked, animated by the same motive as 
theirs, the same desire of escaping from the con- 
tact, if one may so phrase it, of the external world. 
It won, to be sure, the applause of Timon, and the 
absurd stories that Diogenes Laertius relates, desti- 
tute as they probably are of foundation, still serve to 
show in what light it was regarded by Pyrrho’s own 
generation or by the one immediately succeeding : 
and yet it may be safely asserted that, were there 

1 Le Scepticisme , p. 50. 

* Hist, of Philosophy, I. ■237. 
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nothing more novel or individual in Pyrrho and his 
teaching than an apathy which some have fancied 
was borrowed from the Indian Gymnosophists, he 
would not hold a more notable place in the history, of 
philosophy than Ariston of Chios, with whom Cicero 
so often couples him. But we cannot accept the 
judgment of Pyrrho’s contemporaries : Pyrrho’s real 
merit lies not in the practical consequences to which 
his speculations led, but in the manner in which he 
commenced them, in the conception he formed of 
the task before him. According to Timon, Pyrrho 
declared that the philosopher should ask three 
questions 1 . 

1. How are Things constituted ? 

2. In what relation should we stand to them? 

3. What will result to us from our relation to 
them ? 

The problem of philosophy is here proposed, as 
Erdmann has remarked, very nearly in the terms 
used by Kant; but the words prefixed, which de- 
scribe the questioner as “ he who would be happy," 
recall us from the great thinker of the 18th century 
to the contemporary of the Stoics. The answers 
show in a few words the essential points of Pyrrho’s 
scepticism. 

(1) Cognition, whether through the Senses, or 
the Reason, is not to be trusted, for the former gives 
us a knowledge not of Things as they arc in them- 

1 Aristoclcs, ap. Eusd. Pr. Ev. 758 c. 
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selves, but only of phenomena, and the latter rests on 
conventional association, and not on scientific proof: 
nor is an attempt to combine sense-knowledge 
with Reason of any avail. Therefore our sensa- 
tions and opinions are neither true nor false. Things 
in themselves lie beyond our sphere, equally in- 
different (dBia^opa), immeasurable ( daTdOpurjra ), and 
undistinguishable (dveTTiKpira). 

(2) If the nature of Things be beyond our know- 
ledge, we can form no opinion regarding them : we 
cannot distinguish the false from the true, for both to 
the senses and the reason all things are alike : they 
possess no criterion of truth 1 : we must not hazard 
those decided judgments, in which the dogmatist in- 
dulges : we must incline neither to the right hand nor 
to the left : we must remain unmoved (dSogaaToi, 
dfckivels, aKpabavTOL). We cannot assert of the indi- 
vidual object, that it exists or that it does not, for we 
are conscious only of our sensations : we allow that 
we see and apprehend the seeing, but we do not know 
the manner of sight or the manner of apprehension : 
it is phenomena only that we know. An object ap- 
pears to us white, but we cannot be sure that the 
reality corresponds to the appearance. This is ex- 
pressed in the famous maxim ovBe v pudWov. We have 
no more reason for predicating one attribute rather 

1 Diog. Laert. IX. 92. The wording of the clause is evidently post- 
Pyrrhonean, but something of the kind seems necessary to the argument, 
and is suggested by the “ dyewLKpcra ” of Aristocles. 
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than another: we cannot affirm an object to be white: 
we can merely say that to us it appears white. In 
such circumstances only one position is possible to 
the philosopher: he is compelled to say “ovBev opi^co.” 
In such a balance ( laocrdeveia ) of evidence or rather in 
such a lack of all decisive evidence he must “ refuse 
his assent ” and suspend his judgment — an attitude, 
which under the names of eVo^f;, dtcaTaXrjyfrLa, axpacria 
the Sceptics have extolled as the highest of human 
wisdom. 

. (3) The answer to the third question is a neces- 
sary consequence of the answer to the second. We 
have only to remember that the three problems were 
supposed to be put before one who was seeking for 
happiness. The third question then really amounts 
to this. What effect on our happiness will our atti- 
tude to Things have ? This attitude has already been 
determined to be suspension of judgment. If there- 
fore we are to make a rule of abstaining from all 
judgments, our happiness must be dependent on this 
abstinence, and consist in regarding everything exter- 
nal with undisturbed tranquillity of mind (trrapafta); 
for there is no certainty with regard to what is exter- 
nal, and, where there is no certainty, there can be no 
happiness. The soul must retire upon itself, looking 
upon all outside itself as indifferent, and striving to 
become neither the slave nor the mistress of circum- 
stances, but separate from, and independent of, them. 
As Timon says, the wise man should be — 
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ji^ara, fu O' fiavxlyt 

altl iip/iomlffrui ral imr/iTuii k ari rairi 
/til ttftoaix^ fl* lAotf i)hu\Oyo u rrnijH-qn. 

(/'rdf'. Mullach, vv. 1 47 — 149 , ) 

The answer to the third question shows the aim 
of Pyrrho’s doubt : like all his contemporaries he 
searched for a summum bonum : he was not a sceptic 
in the modern sense of the word : he doubted because 
doubt appeared to give him the most secure promise 
of happiness. On the other hand his scepticism is 
neither a mere attack on certain systems, an attempt 
to upset certain premises or certain conclusions, nor 
docs it proclaim the uselessness of Ontology, and 
confine us to enquiries supposed to be likely to be 
more fruitful of results: such a theory as Pyrrho’s is 
no one-sided, half-hearted scepticism : its conclusions 
are sweeping in the extreme : it declares that to us 
all is unknown and unknowable. In polemic it is 
particularly formidable as its principles arc emi- 
nently aggressive, and its method [iraml Xlryrp 
1(tov ainueelfjOat) has the somewhat uncommon ex- 
cellence of being rigidly deduced from them. For 
one who believes that on every question there is un- 
avoidably a balance of evidence, that no deciding rea- 
son is forthcoming, and that no predicate is more 
tenable than its contradictory, it is certainly compe- 
tent to meet every argument by opposing to it its 
contradictory, as equally valid and reasonable. It is 
plain how formidable an adversary might prove, who 
assailed all positions with equal impartiality, and ap- 
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parently exposed no vulnerable points himself. We 
shall have abundant proof of this when we come to 
speak of the New Academy. But, when we consider 
Pyrrhonism in its results, the verdict cannot be 
so favourable. On its principles, as Aristocles 1 has 
pointed out, science of every kind is an impossibility. 
Investigation cannot exist, when we are unable to 
show, why a thing is, rather than is not, why we 
affirm or deny it, or even to furnish a reason for the 
“why” itself. And this is true not in metaphysical 
questions merely, but also in those moral ones, which 
formed the staple of speculative enquiry among 
Pyrrho’s contemporaries. For, when once the theory 
w’as laid down, that all that is external to us is indif- 
ferent to us, the numberless questions arising out of 
the practical applications of moral philosophy were 
swept away: there was no need of debating, how 
a man ought to act under such and such circum- 
stances, when any possible course of action can have 
scarcely any possible effect. Such a position at once 
separated the Pyrrhonists from the rival Schools, and 
cut them from what was to the others the field of 
literary activity. No treatise similar to Grantor's on 
“ Grief,” and to that of Panaetius on “ Duty ” could 
legitimately proceed from sceptics. But Pyrrho did 
not only run counter to all the tastes and tendencies 
of his time, he proposed an ideal that, while it wanted 
the attractions of Epicureanism, and failed to make 
1 ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. 762, d. cf. 759 c. 
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that appeal to many of man’s noblest feelings, which 
won Zeno so many converts, was also in the highest 
degree unnatural. It did indeed meet the popular 
demand for freedom from the rule of the external, and 
although Pyrrho’s own manner of life ( Biadean. ?) was 
much admired, the indifference he taught was so fet- 
tering, aimless, and deadening, as to meet with few 
imitators. Pyrrho himself felt the difficulty when he 
admitted “It is hard to strip off the man,” and the later 
Sceptics toned down the original doctrine of drapa%ia, 
and drawing a distinction between matters of opinion, 
and matters of necessity, (i. e., those on which they 
supposed themselves subject to outward influences) 
they sought for arapa^ia in the former, in the latter 
they allowed that peace so perfect, inaction so com- 
plete could not be realized, and were satisfied to aim 
at perpLoirddeta. As matters of necessity (to Kart}- 
vayKaa-piiva), they reckoned the constitution of the 
individual man, and the manners and customs of 
society 1 . 

The modification just mentioned I w’ould follow 
Zeller in considering as the work of the later Sceptics : 
however to justify the opinion it is needful to examine 
the question of the authorship of the various doctrines 
fhat we find gathered together in the treatises of 
Sextus Empiricus. In many cases Sextus does not 
refer to their authors the theories he states : in others 
his dictum is opposed to that of our other authorities. 

1 S. Emp. P. H. I. 24, 25. 
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On this difficult and disputed subject I feel disposed 
to propose the two following canons. 

(1) That all elaborated formulae of sceptical 
argument and doctrine are to be ascribed to the later 
Sceptics. 

(2) That the elements of Scepticism are nearly 
wholly Pyrrho’s and not Timon’s. 

The first of these canons has in its favour that it 
asserts a process of development; common to most 
systems, and which is seen very distinctly exemplified 
in the New Academy and the Porch: indeed, when 
we remember how comparatively rude and superficial 
a doctrine Stoicism was, as promulgated by Zeno, 
and how small a length even Arcesilas carried the 
movement he set on foot, it is not apparently a very 
violent hypothesis, that Pyrrho only sketched the 
broad outlines of the philosophy which bears his 
name. Even the view, which I have endeavoured to 
disprove, and which was held by some of the ancients, 
that Pyrrho was not the founder of the Sceptical 
school, tends to show that he could not have been the 
author of a very complex body of speculations. 
“ Beaucoup de bons esprits avaient dout 6 avant 
Pyrrhon; mais personne, avant lui, n’avait dleve le 
doute au rang d’une m^thode 1 ;” but then I believe 
he gave little more than the method. It is nearly 
certain that he wrote nothing except a poem address- 
ed to Alexander, and a thinker, who thus neglected 

1 Saisset, Le Sccpticisme, pp. 50, 51. 
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the ordinary means of spreading his opinion, and in 
this respect at any rate presents a strong contrast to 
the majority of the Post-Socratic teachers, who were, 
as a rule, somewhat voluminous authors 1 , can hardly 
be supposed to have done more than trace the out- 
lines for others to fill up. Instruction that is wholly 
oral can never be very intricate in its nature. Nor 
again is it likely that one who by all accounts lived a 
retired life and purposely settled at Elis, far away 
from intellectual controversies, could have engaged in 
the lengthy controversy with all known schools and 
sciences (particularly the polemic against Logic) 
which fills the eleven books of Sextus Empiricus 
against the Mathematicians. Indeed that he should 
have attacked the Stoics or Epicureans at all, is on 
chronological grounds extremely doubtful. Pyrrho 
was settled at Elis shortly after B. C. 323, and Zeno 
did not in all probability begin to teach much before 
B. C. 300, while Epicurus only opened his school at 
Athens in B. C. 306, and some years should be reckon- 
ed, as having elapsed, before Pyrrho could have 
gained familiarity with their doctrines. In fact we 
have no proof that he ever heard of them. Another 
argument for the canon is that, if we go carefully 
through Sextus Empiricus, and the abstract of the 
lost work of zEnesidemus which Photius has pre- 
served for us in his Muriobiblion {Cod. 2 1 2), besides 

1 Yet Arcesilas and Carneades did not write. Cleitomachus pub- 
lished the doctrines of the latter. 
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being struck by the amount that has been borrowed 
from the New Academy, and from Carneades in par- 
ticular, we are astonished to find how little there is 
that is even referred to Pyrrho. The polemic on 
Causality belongs to Ainesidemus, so do the famous 
ten Tropes 1 : the reduction to five was made by 
Agrippa, and they bear traces of a later phase of 
thought and doctrine than that of Pyrrho’s day though 
even they were occasionally called Pyrrhonean. 

It is more difficult to show plausible reasons for 
the second canon : it rests greatly on the light in 
which we regard Timon, the only one of Pyrrho’s 
pupils who is of any importance to the historian of 
philosophy. Timon 2 , the son of Timarchus, was born 
at Phlius somewhere between 325 and 315 according 
to Zeller. Originally a dancer, he was at one time a 
pupil of Stilpon, but admiration for Pyrrho drew him 
to Elis, where he lived some time with his wife, and 
where his children were born. Driven from this 
seclusion, by straitened circumstances it is alleged, he 
wandered about the Aigean Sea, the Hellespont and 
Propontis, and perhaps most of the Western Coast 
of Asia, and became known both to Antigonus and 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the kings of the new 
monarchies had already become patrons of literature. 
Settling finally at Chalcedon he gained a high reputa- 
tion as a Sophist, but, when he had earned a consider- 
able fortune by his profession, he removed to Athens, 

1 S. Emp. adv. Math. VII. 345. 


2 Diog. Laert. ix. 109. 
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and, with the exception of a brief sojourn at Thebes, 
he dwelled there till his death. His works were 
numerous, and it was doubtless through him that 
Pyrrho’s doctrine became first generally known ; but, 
apart from the consideration, that, if we assign the 
foundations, so to speak, of Pyrrhonism to Pyrrho 
and its further developments to the later Sceptics, 
there is little left to attribute to Timon, there is 
much reason to doubt the thoroughness of his dis- 
cipleship. Pyrrhonism is in harmony with what we 
know of Pyrrho’s life, greatly at variance with what 
we know of Timon’s. General disbelief may have 
been congenial to a general railer ; but what trace 
of “ aTapa^ia" did he display? Proud, restless, bitter, 
physically deformed, and perhaps sensitive to his de- 
formity, he tried every variety of poetry, and found 
himself most at home in parody and satire. In his 
most celebrated work, his Silli, he filled one book of 
narrative verse and two of imaginary dialogue with 
lampoons on all dogmatic philosophers (^efiXaa^r/firj/ce 
TrauTas <pt\oao(f)ov <{ ). Personality was apparently 
his favourite weapon. Aristotle is accused of thought- 
lessness (ebccuo<Tvi>7)<; d\eyeivr}<;), Euclid of wrangling 
(i ipibavreco EO/cXetSou), Zeno of intolerance {irdvrcav h tL- 
Xiyrnop) ; Pyrrho alone he reverenced partly for his 
tranquil life, partly for his skill in argument. “No 
one,” he declares, “could contend with Pyrrho,” but 
for any additions to Pyrrho’s teaching we should 
hardly look to Timon. What Pyrrho did, can be 
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told in a few words, and at first sight may seem but 
a small achievement : “ he raised doubt to the rank 
of a method.” It is probable that Pyrrho himself 
started from that portion of his theory which relates 
to practice, from the third and not from the first 
question : but however that may be, the more we con- 
sider his three questions the more we see their im- 
portance. They relate of course to the old points : 
“ Is knowledge absolutely relative ? Is there any ob- 
jective truth ? Can we have any knowledge of Things 
as they are in themselves ?” but now for the first time 
do we find doubt possessed of a regular form. We 
have however Pyrrho’s method alone before us : no 
notice of his application of it has come down to us : 
we do not know how he used it against the Ideas of 
Plato or Aristotle’s conception of Matter: we first 
find it employed by Arcesilas against the Stoics. In 
Pyrrho’s Scepticism and that of the New Academy is 
comprised almost all the Scepticism that Greece pro- 
duced. I shall now proceed to trace the history of 
the latter. A knowledge of what it did and a slight 
discussion of what those taught, who under the Roman 
empire professed to revive Scepticism, will enable us 
to contrast Pyrrhonism and the Academy. More par- 
ticularly shall we be able to compare the whole doc- 
trine of the latter as exhibited by Carneades and 
Cleitomachus with the whole doctrine of the former 
in its last and fullest developement. Such a contrast 
ought also to throw light on the dogmas assailed as 
well as on the doubters who were the assailants. 
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Arcesilas the son of Seuthes or Scythes was born 
at Pitane in yEolia, about B.C. 315 \ He learned 
mathematics from his countryman Autolycus, and, 
when Autolycus left Pitane for Sardis, Arcesilas was 
his companion. Afterwards his elder brother and 
guardian Moireas sent him to Athens to study rhe- 
toric. He soon, however, turned to philosophy, and, 
when he had for some time been a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, he passed over to Crantor and the Aca- 
demy. On the death of Crates (in what year is not 
known), he succeeded to the headship of the school. 
It was a critical moment in its history. The Plato- 
nists were Platonists in very little but in name. 
Speusippus and Xenocrates had, it is true, greatly 
altered the doctrines of their master : but they had 
at any rate preserved the wide domain he had origi- 
nally won for philosophy ; and they were themselves 
men of much metaphysical ability. After their death 
the Academy yielded to the tendencies of the time ; 
ontology was abandoned, and ethics formed the only 
portion of philosophy to which much attention was 
directed. The Academy ceased to have a definite 
doctrine, and its leaders, sometimes approaching the 

1 Diog. Laert. IV, 28. 
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asceticism of Zeno, sometimes reverting to a more 
genial doctrine, made their teaching little more than 
a reflex of their personal characters. Consequently 
Arcesilas became head of a school, which possessed 
great traditions, yet had lost the power of compet- 
ing successfully with the youthful vigour of the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and some change was impe- 
rative, if he did not wish to see the Academy fall 
into oblivion. He had the choice of a vigorous as- 
sault on the new system or facing again the old 
problems of subject and object, form and matter: but 
it was not a question for much hesitation : the spirit 
of the age was unfavourable to a new dogmatic phi- 
losophy ; and the genius of the man pre-eminently 
adapted to polemic. Handsome in person, eloquent, 
of speech, witty, and fertile in resources, he had all 
the gifts necessary for argument, and he would appear 
to have entered into it with zest. Naturally Stoicism 
had to bear the brunt of the attack. It was the most 
ambitious of the dogmatic systems, and therefore the 
most vulnerable, and such was the prowess and 
adroitness of the assailant, that his opponents com- 
pared him at one moment to the Empysae, at another 
to the hydra of the legends. In manners and dispo- 
sition he was the antithesis of the ascetic Zeno. Cour- 
teous, generous, and open-hearted, he was a thorough 
man of the world ; fond of art and literature, he 
shared the love of luxury, common to his age, and 
was not too much of a philosopher to disdain alto- 
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gether the complaisance of a courtier. Zeno has been 
likened to a Genevese Calvinist : we might compare 
Arcesilas to a Florentine in the palmy days of the 
Medici : but the scandal, which would distort these 
traits into faithlessness, drunkenness and servility, 
may be safely rejected, as the offspring of that ran- 
cour, which too often marked the rivalries of the 
Athenian schools, — a rancour which sometimes nearly 
equalled the fierce hatreds of Corenzio and the Nea- 
politan painters of the 17th century. Let us rather 
believe the testimony of Cleanthes 1 in favour of one, 
whom Timon satirized when living, but praised when 
dead. Nor do we need any story of youthful jea- 
lousy between Zeno and Arcesilas to enable us to 
account for their differences in later years. The con- 
flict with Stoicism was unavoidable, for it grew out 
of the position, and, one may say, necessities of the 
Academy, yet it was a conflict that Plato might 
have shared in, for between Plato and an Empiric like 
Zeno there could have been no terms of peace. As 
chief of the sect, which beyond all others enjoyed 
the prestige of a glorious past, Arcesilas had the 
wisdom to conceal his innovation under the pretext 
of reviving the teaching of the founders of the school, 
and Cicero, in the character of Lucullus, compares 
him to the Tribunes, who pretended that their fac- 
tious measures were such as would have met with the 
sanction of Publicola and Flaminius 2 . He carefully 

1 Diog. Laert. vil. 171. a Acad. Quasi. 11. 5. 13. 
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collected sentences from Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
Parmenides, &c. as well as from Plato and Socrates, 
which countenanced his distrust of sense-knowledge. 
For Plato he professed a great reverence, and it is an 
old idea, supported by Geffers with much' ingenuity, 
that he really wished to re-introduce the Platonic 
philosophy, and that his scepticism was but intended 
to smooth the way for the positive doctrines that he 
desired to establish. That an apparently thorough- 
going scepticism is, by some freak in logic, occa- 
sionally not incompatible with the acceptance of a 
dogmatic system is shown by the case of dEneside- 
mus : but, as regards Arcesilas, there is no proof 
strong enough to overcome the antecedent improba- 
bility. For what does the direct evidence consist of? 

* A report mentioned by Sextus Empiricus and the 
same story told by Diodes of Cnidos. All that is 
supposed indirectly to favour the idea can quite as 
fairly be interpreted to mean that Arcesilas, in spite 
of the scepticism he introduced into the Academy, 
still retained the name of Platonist, and this is not 
only confirmed by the testimony of Numenius the 
historian of the Academy, but by the evidence of the 
Pyrrhonists themselves. Timon, his contemporary, 
did not forgive the inconsistency as he deemed it of 
one who seemed to be preaching Pyrrho’s doctrine 
from the chair of Plato, and, whom Ariston, the Stoic, 
parodying the verse of Homer, declared to be — 

“i rp6a0e IlXdrwv, 6 ? rid tv Hvfi /W, fiiaaot AibSupos.” 

D 2 
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The supposition of Tenneman 1 that Arcesilas had 
never heard of Pyrrho cannot be accepted, but the 
question of the measure of his indebtedness will be 
best discussed, when we come to consider the differ- 
ence between the Academy and the Sceptics. 

With Arcesilas commences the New or, as some 
have called it, the Second Academy, which began 
that contest with the Stoics, which Numenius com- 
pares to the battles of the Trojans and the Greeks. 
Under the pretext of reviving the Socratic method 
of questioning, Arcesilas suppressed the lectures, which 
were the customary mode of teaching at the Academy, 
and substituted for them a discussion between himself 
and his hearers on the several topics he introduced. 
Thus the whole training that he gave appears to have 
been intended to fit his pupils for controversy, and, as * 
the Stoics before the time of Chrysippus were defici- 
ent in readiness and in command of words, he rapidly 
gained a superiority which Zeno vainly attempted to 
counterbalance by writing against Plato and affecting 
to ignore Arcesilas. 

Scepticism, says Sextus Empiricus, is “ avriderucr] 

(f)cuvofiev(ov re real voovfievav /caQ' olov hrjirore rporrov,” 

s — 

and this is the point in which Arcesilas attacked 
Zeno. The question in dispute is in fact the great 
question of the time, “What is the criterion of 
Truth ? what is the connection between Pheno- 
mena and Noumena?” The mind, said the Stoics, is 

1 Gesch. d. Philosophic , IV. p. 190. 
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at birth like a blank sheet of paper that receives re- 
presentations (fyavTaauu) made by the direct agency 
of the object ((fravTaarov), and all our knowledge is 
therefore in its origin derived from the senses. From 
perception springs memory, and from the memory of 
several similar perceptions — experience (ifirrapia). 
Conclusions, drawn from experience form concepts, 
which are another source of knowledge : drawn natu- 
rally and without th,e aid of method, they are the 
general ideas ( koivoI evvoicu — vpo\ri-yfrei<;), which the 
Stoics regard as the natural laws of truth and virtue 
— drawn methodically and consciously they consti- 
tute science, which alone gives irresistible conviction. 
The representations furnished by the senses are re- 
ceived as knowledge (in contradiction to opinions), 
only after they have been submitted to the under- 
standing. True impressions are those, which, when 
thus submitted, are found not merely to be impres- 
sions, but to awaken in us an irresistible conviction 
that they present to us the real. Such a represen- 
tation is called an intellectual representation (c pavra - 
ala KaraXiTTmicrj ) ; and this intellectual representation 
is the criterion of truth. 

But a criterion of this nature Arcesilas 1 will not 
accept. At the first glance he cannot admit, as the 
arbiter of truth and falsehood, a conviction, which be- 
longs as much to the fool as to the wise man. For in 
the wise man it is knowledge, in the fool opinion, and 
1 S. Emp. adv. Math. VII. 153—158. Cf. Cic. Acad. II. 24. 77. 
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yet the difference is only nominal ! Besides, if we 
accept the Stoic classification the words involve a 
contradiction. Apprehension {Karakr}^ is) is an act of 
assent, and assent, according to the Stoics, is an act 
of the understanding, not of the perception. To their 
notion, that the strength of the conviction was a 
guarantee, so to speak, of reality, he replies with the 
favourite Pyrrhonic argument, maintaining in various 
ways, that there was no true representation such that 
a false one could not be equally well formed. Hav- 
ing thus, as he supposed, refuted the argument for 
sense-knowledge, Arcesilas considered himself to have 
shown the impossibility of all knowledge, apparently 
not regarding at all the possibility of knowledge 
through the reason. The Stoics had laid great stress 
on the distinction they drew, and which w r as univer- 
sally accepted, between knowledge and opinion : the 
former alone is worthy of the wise man. If then, 
so Arcesilas put the question, knowledge is impos- 
sible, what is left to the wise man ? Can he trust 
himself to mere opinion ? must he not take refuge in 
a total suspension of judgment (eVo^j?) ? If his oppo- 
nents attempted to escape from this conclusion by an 
appeal to practical life and its necessities, Arcesilas 
would not allow that the will could not be exerted 
and that action became an impossibility, if certainty 
were taken away from us. There is no real dilemma : 
between action under the guidance of full and perfect 
knowledge, which to man is unattainable, and all 
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cessation from action, which to man is impossible, lies 
a third, the only practicable course. A representa- 
tion calls the will into play, apart from any consider- 
ation of its truth or untruth : Probability is a sufficient 
guide for the conduct of life. “The man, who 1 sus- 
pends his judgment on all matters, will,” says Arce- 
silas, “ rule his choices and his refusals, and his 
actions generally by the probable, and, following that 
as a criterion, he will fare well. For happiness is won 
by prudence, and the province of prudence is right 
action. Now that is rightly done for the doing of 
which a probable cause can be rendered. He then, 
who gives heed to the probable, will fare well and be 
happy.” Thus far we are able to follow Arcesilas : 
but here on the borders, so to say, of ethical philo- 
sophy, our information fails. The few scattered hints, 
which have been collected from Plutarch and Stobaeus 
by the skilful industry of Zeller, are insufficient to 
inform us of the manner in which he criticized the 
Stoic Ethics, Physics, Theology and Logic, and 
make us feel how great an evil is the fragmentary 
state, in which Cicero’s Academics have come down to 
us. I am disposed to believe that, what pass for the 
arguments of Arcesilas, represents rather the general 
teaching of the Academy previous to Carneades, that 
is to say, under Evander and Hegesinus, for it ap- 
pears to be directed against a more developed form 

1 o\)...brtx^v Kavoviei the reading of the MSS. seems contrary to the 
sense intended, yet so Fabricius, Bekker, and Geffers. 
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of Stoicism than that of Zeno and Cleanthes. How- 
ever the data are too few to allow of anything beyond 
the merest conjecture: we know very little of Lacy- 
dcs : Evander and Hegesinus are to us mere names, 
and we are compelled from lack of knowledge to pass 
on at once to Carneades. 

Carneades, the son of Epicomus or Philocomus, 
was a native of Cyrcne, born like Plato, as his ad- 
mirers were fond of remarking, on the day 1 of the 
Carneia, a festival of much importance in a Dorian 
city. While still young, he seems to have gone to 
Athens, where he became the pupil, and in course of 
time the successor of Hegesinus. But his chief in- 
structors were the Stoics lie combated. He studied 
Dialectic under Diogenes of Babylon, and he pored 
over the works of Chrysippus, to whom indeed he felt 
so deeply indebted, that he was fond of applying to 
himself the common saying, 

i( el ydp rjv Xpixwnros, ovk av i/u (Trod,” 

by changing the last word : 

“e l p^j yap ? )v Xpvanriros, ovk a v rjv cy&.” 

When he became head of the Academy, he soon re- 
stored its reputation which had decayed after the death 
of Arcesilas, and such was the charm he exercised 
that some of his rivals quitted their own schools to 
go and listen to his lectures. He took part (B. C. 165) 
with his former teacher Diogenes, and Critolaiis the 

1 Plut. Qu. Conv. vm. 1. 2. (717. a). 
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Peripatetic in the well-known embassy, which the 
Athenians sent to Rome to deprecate the heavy fine 
imposed upon them for their treatment of their old 
possession Oropus. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
the tale, how Carneades on the one day gained the 
approval even of Cato the Censor by his eloquent de- 
clamation in praise of Justice, and how on the next 
he shocked him by refuting his former argument. 
It is a story that reads more like a page out of 
the life of Gorgias in the 5 th century than of 
Carneades in the 2nd. Latterly subject to many 
infirmities which he is said to have borne with im- 
patience, he expired in the 85th year of his age, B. C. 
129. In opinions he was the true representative of 
Arcesilas, in subtlety and width of view he surpassed 
him as he probably surpassed all philosophers who 
came between Aristotle and Philo. At the same 
time it should be borne in mind that he only trod in 
the path first shown by Arcesilas, and that if his 
philosophy is much in advance of his predecessor’s, 
the advance was, as he himself allowed, greatly owing 
to the immense improvements that the Stoic philo- 
sophy had received at the hands of Chrysippus. 
Chrysippus had refined the materialism of Zeno, 
deepening and ennobling both his ethics and Meta- 
physics, and the arguments of the Academy required 
a corresponding reform to be enabled to meet Stoi- 
cism in its new guise. But Carneades was not satis- 
fied with a mere critique of one dogmatic system : 
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Scepticism with him has a wider range and a higher 
aim, and in this point he rose as much above Arcesilas, 
as he probably fell below him in that winning address 
and grace of manner and speech, which we know of 
only by tradition, and which are utterly lost in the 
meagre outline of his theories, which is all that has 
survived. Carneades, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
shunned society, disregarded his personal appearance, 
and seemed unconscious of what was passing in the 
world about him. Yet such was his energy and 
eloquence, aided by a very powerful voice, that he 
was the most impressive orator of his age. Like 
Arcesilas and Pyrrho he wrote nothing, but in 
Cleitomachus he had a disciple fully able and willing 
not to let his name perish. 

In detailing the philosophy of Carneades it will 
be convenient to divide it into two parts (A) Destruc- 
tive (against the Dogmatists), (B) Constructive. 

(A) The Destructive relates principally to : 

(1) The theory of Cognition. 

(2) Ethics. 

(3) Theology and Teleology. 

(B) The Constructive relates to : 

(1) The theory of Probability. 

(2) Ethics. 

(3) Theology. 

Carneades, as we shall see hereafter, was averse to 
physical enquiries. Logic seems to have been more 
particularly the province of Cleitomachus. 
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(A) (i) Arcesilas had confined himself to a 

polemic against the Stoics : the critique of Carneades 
is directed against dogmatism generally, and his fol- 
lowers so far imitated him as to examine each system 
in detail, and were indeed accused of a tedious mi- 
nuteness (S. Emp. adv. Math. IX. i), though Stoicism 
was to them as to their master the principal aim of 
their attacks. If we contrast the following critique 
on the possibility of cognition with the objections 
urged by the earlier philosopher, we at once see 
this enlargement of aim combined with greater 
thoroughness of investigation, yet it is substanti- 
ally the result of a similar train of thought 1 . Carne- 
ades 2 begins with a general statement that there can 
be no criterion of truth, whether we suppose it to be 
reason, or the senses, or a representation, for they all 
alike deceive us. The intellectual Representation of 
the Stoics represents falsehood as well as truth. But 
even, if Representation can furnish a criterion, this 
criterion cannot exist apart from the affection of the 
mind caused by the presence of the object. It is the 
possession of senses that distinguishes what is animate 
from what is inanimate, and it is through the senses, 
that man apprehends both himself and the external 
world. But the senses are not senses, and are incapa- 
ble of apprehension, if they remain unmoved and im- 
passive: it is by their being moved and acted on by the 

1 Cic. Acad. Quccst. I. 12. 4 6. 

8 lb. 11. 13. 40 and 14. 47, &c. S. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 159. 
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presence of the object, that they indicate the object. 
The criterion must therefore be sought in the affec- 
tion of the mind by the presence of the object, and 
this affection must indicate both itself and the object 
whose appearance causes it Now this affection is 
nothing else than the representation. But like a lying 
messenger the representation often presents the object 
otherwise than it is in reality, and is at variance with 
what has sent it. We cannot therefore accept every 
representation as a criterion of truth, but that re- 
presentation only which is true. 

Having thus demonstrated that not a representa- 
tion qua representation, but only a true representation 
can be accepted as a criterion, Carneades proceeded 
to state the four following propositions. 

(1) There are false representations. 

(2) Such false representations may pass for true. 

(3) If two representations present no distinguish- 
ing marks, they cannot be regarded, the one as true, 
the other as false. 

(4) There is no representation by the side of 
which cannot be placed a false representation, which 
is notwithstanding indistinguishable from the true. 

The first proposition has been assumed in the 
foregoing argument ; and was disputed by no philo- 
sopher, except Epicurus : the third was allowed on 
all hands : the second and fourth were the contested 
points, and it was on them that Carneades and his 
disciples loved to expend their ingenuity: they de- 
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fined and analysed with a confidence in their own 
theories which to their opponent Antiochus seemed 
in strange contrast to the scepticism they professed : 
but the last, the old objection of Pyrrho and Arce- 
silas, seems to have been regarded as the most 
cogent and important ; and, when Cicero is speaking 
in defence of the Academy, it is the only one that 
he allows is questioned. It was much insisted upon 
by Carneades, and supported by him with those 
arguments from the abnormal , which are always in 
favour, when Psychology is in an imperfect state. 
In dreams and visions, we are moved by false re- 
presentations, as powerfully, as if they were true : 
madmen too are the prey of such delusions: Hercules 
destroyed his own children under the firm belief, that 
they were the children of Eurystheus. Nor are the 
general Ideas and Concepts of the Understanding, 
which, as derived from Experience, the Stoics valued 
as so authoritative, more trustworthy than the 
Sensual Perceptions. Objects may be so similar in 
shape and appearance, that they cannot be distin- 
guished from one another. Even a poulterer can often 
not tell one egg from another. Lysippus may re- 
produce his statue of Alexander a hundred times yet 
no faculty nor representation enable us to decide 
which is a replica, and which the original. Nor are 
our judgments of form and distance, derived though 
they are from experience, by any means free from 
error. The perspective of a picture often leads the 
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eye astray, the blade of an oar dipped in the water 
seems crooked : the sun’s rays invest the dove’s neck 
with a thousand unreal hues. Such are the results 
given by the Understanding when directed to objects 
of sense. Nor is it to be received as unerring in 
objects of reason. Alike in mathematics, in music, 
in letters, it is no infallible judge. In philosophy 
how many great problems are there which are still 
agitated and unsolved ! How many different schools 
exist and have existed which not only disagree in 
opinion, but directly contradict one another. Even 
in minor questions, it has failed to bring certitude. 
That favourite but dangerous instrument of Chry- 
sippus the Sorites has shown, how hard it is to de- 
fine and draw exact limits. In quantitative distinc- 
tions even he was forced to allow suspension of 
judgment under the title of ^avx^eiv, and to decline 
to unravel his own puzzle whether three are few or 
many. It is therefore clear that philosophy is at 
best only a formal science : it arranges our thoughts, 
but it does not afford any information not derived 
from the senses, and in what is derived from them it 
affords no clue to distinguishing the false from the 
true. Neither then from the side of the Understand- 
ing, nor from that of the Perceptions, is knowledge 
possible, not even to the wise man of the Stoics. 

(A) (2) Carneades, as has been already said, dis- 
regarded physics. We see in him therefore another 
proof of the gradual abandonment of that encyclopae- 
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diac position, so strikingly exemplified in Aristotle, 
and of the ever increasing preponderance of Moral 
Philosophy. The Stoics too made Physics in a large 
measure subordinate : they upheld the same ideas of 
law and order in the worlds of nature and of morals. 
Their theories therefore, so far as they may be said 
to have an ethical reference are sharply criticized by 
Carneades, and in truth this is the part, in which he 
is most sceptical : in pure Ethics, if one may use the 
expression, he was far more constructive than de- 
structive. On such topics the little of his teaching, 
which is sceptical in its character, belongs to his cele- 
brated speech at Rome — a speech which he may very 
probably have himself viewed in no more serious light 
than that of a rhetorical exercise. In it he employs 
the old sophistic cavils about Justice, contrasting 
justice and convention much in the fashion of the 
Callicles of Plato. It should be borne in mind that 
Carneades was addressing a Roman audience, one 
which held nearly the same views of right and wrong, 
as the Athenians did before the times of Gorgias and 
Protagoras, and that he would naturally use before it 
arguments, which in Greece would have been reckon- 
ed somewhat worn out and antiquated. 

(A) (3) At any rate we find the criticism of 

Carneades at once more original and searching, when 
applied to contemporary theories — the Stoic Tele- 
ology and Theology. Of the stoic doctrines we have 
from various sources accounts of tolerable fulness 
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and they are so familiar that it would be wasting 
space and time to detail them here : for the objec- 
tions urged by the New Academy Cicero 1 is our chief 
and (except in the discussion of the Divine Attri- 
butes) nearly our sole authority. Sextus Empiricus, 
who treats of the matter in a somewhat cursory man- 
ner, ascribes them to the New Academy generally, but 
Zeller 2 , who has gathered together the passages of 
Cicero with great skill, no doubt rightly regards them 
as in the main the work of Carneades. They may be 
arranged as the stoic theories are in the following 
order : — 

(1) The World — its providential government and 
its rationality. 

(2) God — The proof of His Existence. 

The Concept God in itself. 

The Polytheistic theory. 

(1) The idea of a providential government is as 
vigorously combated by the Academy as by the Epi- 
cureans. Had God made the world for man’s good, 
would he have placed in it wild beasts, noxious ver- 
min, poisonous plants, all alike harmful to man ? 
Reason is called the noblest gift of God to man. 
When we see how men misuse their reason, we feel 
rather disposed to believe in improvidence than in 
providence, to wonder why God has given us at all, 
what is abused so much. " Sentit,” remarks Cicero, 

1 N. D. hi . 11. 

2 Pk. d. Gr. III. a. p. 460. 3, &c. 
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rising from the prose of the dialogue to the rhetoric 
customary to his speeches, “domus unius cujusque, 
sentit forum, sentit curia, campus, socii, provincial, ut, 
quemadmodum ratione rectc fiat, sic rationc peccetur ; 
alterumque et a paucis et raro, alterum et saepe et a 
plurimis.” All the crimes and tragedies of our race 
have been the work of beings possessed of reason, and 
would not have been possible without the aid of 
reason. You may throw the blame on the vices and 
errors of men, but why not give them a reason that 
would exclude vices and errors ? The Stoics declare 
Folly to be the greatest evil, yet even they allow that 
there is no wise man to be found. If, then, Folly is 
a greater evil than all calamities of fortune and body, 
in what a wretched plight we must be, and if the 
Gods have denied to all men the blessings of wisdom 
and virtue, why have they denied happiness to the 
virtuous man ? Here we find the Academy asking 
the old question, which has tried the faith of so many. 
Why should virtue and happiness be so little con- 
nected ? The lot of the just man is often misery : the 
bad man enjoys the fruits of his wickedness. And 
this, too, not in small matters only — the drought that 
withers the crops or the hail that breaks the vine — 
but in the lives of great men, in the exile of Afri- 
canus, in the deaths of Scaevola and Socrates. Dio- 
nysius had a prosperous reign of eight and thirty 
years, though a tyrant and a plunderer of temples : 
the murderer of Scaevola died in his bed, consul for 
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the seventh time ! Even if the criminal meets with 
punishment, his crimes are often such as no punish- 
ment can compensate for. Prevention would surely 
have been better. 

Granting that the stoic view is correct, that there 
is design evidenced in the economy of the world, that, 
as Chrysippus maintained, the pig exists to be slaugh- 
tered and eaten, that the world is the most beautiful 
and best world possible, all this may be explained 
without the hypothesis so much dwelt on by the 
Stoics, of a God who is the world’s soul. Cannot 
the framework of the world be explained, as the work 
of Nature, acting in accordance with natural laws? 
It is impossible to prove that the Divine interference 
is necessary to the regulation and existence of the 
Universe: many, on the contrary, have, like Straton 
of Lampsacus,- held that the Gods abstain from all 
interference with it. If regularity is a mark of divine 
origin, we must ascribe tertian and quartan fevers to 
divine interference. The truth is that so little do we 
know of the matter that either opinion can be enter- 
tained. These mysteries, for they really are mys- 
teries, continues Carneades, and lie beyond the limits 
of our knowledge, are such that we cannot penetrate 
them : we do not understand our own bodies ; far less 
the earth or the moon or sun, which we cannot dissect 
or anatomize. No wonder then that there are such 
monstrous and contradictory theories. The syllogism 
of Zeno is simply worthless. He argues thus : — 
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The rational is better than the irrational. 

Nothing is better than the world. 

The world is rational. 

Following such a model of reasoning one can prove 
the world to be an excellent reader — 

The literate is better than the illiterate. 

Nothing is better than the world. 

The world is literate. 

Nor is the reasoning of Chrysippus much better. 
“ If/’ he urges, “ there is something, which men cannot 
bring about, he, who brings it about, is superior to 
man. Man cannot bring about the things which are 
in the world. Therefore he, who has been able to 
bring them about, is superior to man. Now who except 
God could be superior to man? It is therefore God.” 
But in both syllogisms the objector remarks the words 
“ better,” “ superior,” “ Nature ” and “ Reason ” are 
used without any attempt at accurate definition : it is 
assumed too that the only being higher than man is 
of necessity God : why should it not be nature? Nor 
is there much more force in another proposition put 
forward by Chrysippus. “ If a house were beautiful, 
we should perceive that it was built by its masters 
not by mice. So therefore we should consider the 
world the home of the Gods.” This would be valid if 
Chrysippus could demonstrate that the world was 
built, not formed by nature. As for the question of 
Socrates, “whence have we derived our soul if there 

E 2 
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be none in the world ?” one might as well ask, 
whence we derived our speech, harmony or song. 

(2) The stoic theory of the World Soul might 
lead us to suppose that the stoic Theology was pan- 
theistic in character. In much the same spirit God 
is also identified with Fire, Aither, or an all pervad- 
ing vapour. The expressions of Cleanthes in his well- 
known hymn are, on the whole, quite compatible with 
pantheism, and it seems to me very difficult to sup- 
pose that Cameades considered the Stoics not to hold 
the ultimate identity of God and the world: yet 
when Carneades examines the Stoic conception of 
God, his arguments are mainly directed against a 
personal Deity. We must carefully remember that he 
has discussed the peculiarly Stoic views in talking of 
the World-Soul: in the critique of the concept of a 
First Cause, he has in view the more common notion 
of Deity as well as the Stoic one. As has been 
already said, he discusses, firstly, the proof of His 
Existence, then the concept God in itself, and then 
the polytheistic theory. Carneades has already dis- 
cussed the theory of God as connected with the world : 
he now passes to the proof of His Existence per sc, 
which the Stoics rested upon the argument drawn 
“ e consensu gentium,” that is, from the universality 
of the belief. They supported this by arguments, 
from the internal, from the feelings of piety, and holi- 
ness and of reverence for God which men feel and 
which presuppose God’s existence, and from the ex- 
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ternal, from omens, auguries, &c. But, urges Car- 
neades, the Stoics are wrong as to the fact ; we know 
that there have been Atheists, and of the opinion of 
many nations we know nothing: so we cannot assert 
the universality: and yet, if we could, we cannot accept 
the judgement of an unreasoning multitude. As for 
the omens and auguries, their truth is doubtful ; there 
may be a few instances of successful prediction, but 
they are at best happy accidents : divination has no 
proper province : it has no application to the know- 
ledge obtained through the senses, or to science or 
philosophy, or state affairs : in necessary results it is 
of no avail : in accidental it is impossible. 

In treating of the concept God, he concerns him- 
self with the attributes commonly ascribed to God, 
particularly immortal, all-good, and all-knowing, and 
the somewhat rude anthropomorphism, which he evi- 
dently takes for granted even at the outset, is justi- 
fied, when compared with the grosser terms that were 
often employed. Every living Being must have a 
Sensual Nature : nay, if all-knowing, must have even 
more than the ordinary five senses (for both parties 
hold all knowledge, if attainable, to be attained 
through the senses) and be capable of sensation, and 
consequently of change in the soul, all sensation pro- 
ducing, according to Chrysippus, a change in the soul. 
What is capable of sensation, is capable of perceiving 
the harmful, as well as its opposite, and change, 
produced by the harmful, is a step towards destruc- 
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tion. Liability to change therefore precludes the 
idea of immortality. Nor on the other hand can we 
conceive of a material nature that is indivisible, and 
so secure from decay. Therefore immortal cannot be 
predicated of God, and certainly mortal cannot. It 
is just the same with the other two contradictory 
attributes infinite and finite. Infinity is incompatible 
with the idea of motion, for motion must always be 
in space, that is, within limits also. Finite cannot 
be an attribute of God, for the finite as the part is 
inferior to the Infinite as the whole, and by the stoic 
hypothesis only what is best and most excellent can 
be ascribed to God. If then in the case of both pairs 
neither of the contradictory attributes can be pre- 
dicated of the subject, there can be no subject for 
predication. Hence, considering God as a living 
Being, the only possible conclusion is Atheism. If 
we consider him as a rational Being, we must at- 
tribute to Him happiness and virtue, for the former 
cannot exist apart from the latter. But God, as all- 
virtuous (iravapeTos), possesses all virtue. Now virtue 
implies an imperfection overcome. Continence sup- 
poses possible incontinence, endurance possible weak- 
ness : Courage possible cowardice. We obviously 
cannot ascribe such attributes to God : they are the 
qualities of those who are liable to temptation, and 
temptations, involving, as they do, change and decay, 
belong only to mortals : Mortals alone can suffer 
from passion or danger. We are equally at fault if 
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we predicate practical wisdom (c fipovrjai ?) or prudence 
(evfiovXia) of the Deity. Practical wisdom involves 
the knowledge of things good and evil and of such as 
are styled indifferent (a8i.a<f)opa), and thereby of plea- 
sure and pain, for pain springs even from things 
indifferent. But a knowledge of pleasure and pain is 
as impossible to one who has not experienced the 
pleasurable and the painful, as a knowledge of colours 
to a blind man. But God has never experienced the 
painful and can therefore have no idea of pain, and 
as pleasure is merely the removal of the painful, 
pleasure is also unknown to Him. Prudence in- 
volves deliberation and deliberation the existence of 
something obscure. A Being therefore who de- 
liberates must find that much is obscure, and cannot 
be supposed to have certainty on the most obscure 
point of all, whether or not, at some time or other, 
something will lead to his destruction. But a being, 
to whom this rests a problem without solution, must 
ever be a prey to fear and therefore mortal. 

We may pass over some other objections where 
the difficulties stated are only verbal, and pass on to 
one of greater interest and validity. “ Can we ascribe 
speech to God?” To deny it to him is absurd, yet 
the other alternative is only apparently more simple. 
Speech involves vocal organs, and such a conception 
would lead into absurdities worthy of Epicurus, anthro- 
pomorphism of the worst : Speech must be the speech 
of some nation — Greek or foreign, a supposition equally 
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monstrous in such a case. And finally having shewn 
that it is impossible to limit the Infinite by attributes, 
and, that, the moment we endeavour to do so, 
we run ourselves into contradictions of the most 
hopeless character, Carneades briefly dismisses the 
most limiting attribute of all — corporeal as of all the 
most incompatible with the idea of immortality. 

He naturally proceeds from this question to the 
consideration of the ordinary Polytheism, which the 
Stoics defended, partly because it testified to that 
universal belief in a Divine Being, which they re- 
garded as the strongest evidence of His existence, 
partly because it tended to preserve that respect for 
Order and Law, which they always inculcated in 
their Ethics. Carneades’ answers were couched in 


the form of soritse — one of which at least, we are 
informed, Cleitomachus greatly admired. It runs 
somewhat thus and turns upon the ordinary per- 
sonification of natural elements as Divine Beings. If 
Jupiter is God, his brother Neptune is God, if Nep- 
tune, Achelous, if Achelous, the Nile, if the Nile, any 
river, if any river, any mountain stream ( pva f). But 
mountain streams are not Gods : neither is J upiter God. 
Again if the Sun is God, the Day (i. e. the sun above 
the horizon) is God ; if the Day, the Month, if the 
Month, the Year a collection of Months. But the 
Year is not God: neither is the Sun God. Divination, 
as we have seen, found no more favour with Carneades 
than any other portion of the popular belief: he re- 
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jected alike the popular theology and the Monotheism 
of the philosophers. His polemic against the latter 
I have given in a very bare outline, but the principle 
involved in it is easily understood : he denies the 
existence of God, because we cannot think of the 
Infinite without giving Him attributes, and the giving 
of these attributes at once involves us in absurdities. 
It is curious to observe how far Carneades has antici- 
pated much of mediaeval and modern metaphysic: his 
theories when translated into English run almost in- 
sensibly into the most modern of philosophical lan- 
guage. The argument from design had been already 
so clearly stated by Aristotle, that we do not wonder 
at finding it criticized. In regard to the concept of 
God the first step had of course been made, when 
Xenophanes rejected with horror the popular con- 
ceptions : Aristotle had done still more, when he dwelt 
on the difficulty of ascribing virtues to Him, and care- 
fully eliminated as many attributes as possible from 
the Conception of the First Cause. Carneades was 
however the first to seize on the difficulties which sur- 
round the problem, difficulties that had indeed been 
made more evident by the Stoic Theology. Many 
of his proofs are little better than fallacies of a 
tolerably transparent kind, but such imperfections- 
are due partly to the time, when words often took 
the place of things, and partly to the difficulties of a 
first attempt. He did not understand the contrast 
between the human and the divine : with him the 
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divine differs from the human in degree not in kind. 
So far his conception falls below not only the 
Platonic but also the Aristotelian. The Deity he 
rejects is after all only a man, with more than a man’s 
might and much of a man’s caprice, and, while he saw 
the absurdity of the details of anthropomorphism, he 
never rises above a conception, which is at bottom 
anthropomorphous. Indeed, though I have translated 
aireipos by infinite, indefinite would much more ac- 
curately express the meaning of Carneades : to airetpov 
is not used by him in the Pythagorean or Aristotelian 
sense, nor is it the modern infinite: the finite with him 
is merely a part of the infinite, that is, indefinite ; a 
whole which may or may not be limited, but which is 
not by any means incapable of limits. If Carneades 
had had an adequate conception of the First Cause, 
he would never have supposed that he had answered 
the Stoics, when he substituted nature for God. lie 
does not appear to have appreciated at its true value 
the higher side of their . doctrine, a divine spirit of 
Law and Order working in the world : he never at- 
tained in fact to the idea of Cleanthes, 

“ Zci/, apxvyt, vbp.ov fiira. wavra. Kvficpvijjv.” 

But Carneades finds his justification in the lower 
side of Stoicism. His dim perception of a natural 
growth apart from any Divine providence is lofty, 
when compared with a gross confusion of God and 
matter which degraded the divine without raising the 
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material: if he is mistaken in rejecting their appeal to 
the universality of the belief in a God, many illustrious 
names have shared his mistake, and it was the more 
pardonable in his age as the Stoics themselves had 
done their best to discredit a priori philosophy. The 
speculation of Carneades only needed a more propi- 
tious time to have achieved far greater results : as it 
is, if inferior in some respects to the noblest form of 
the Stoic doctrine, it was far more correct logically 
and possessed far more capability of developement. 

(B) (i) The positive side of Carneades’ theories, 
so far as they have a positive side, is almost wholly 
practical and ignores all higher speculation. He ac- 
cepted and enlarged the doctrine of Probability, as 
the true rule of life, which Arcesilas had put for- 
ward, when he rejected as impossible a criterion of 
knowledge that would at the same time suffice as the 
guide for human conduct. Like Arcesilas too, he had 
denied not merely that any representation could give 
us certainty, but that all representations were of equal 
value. The Academy and the Porch agreed in be- 
lieving that knowledge comes through representations, 
and therefore it became incumbent upon one, who 
started from the premises of Arcesilas, and did not 
regard these representations as of the same worth, 
to arrange them according to the importance, which 
ought to be accorded to each, that is to say, to 
classify and discover the amount of probability be- 
longing to them severally. 
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And this was to the Academy a more weighty 
matter than we might at first be disposed to believe, 
for one is apt to forget that by their denial of certain 
knowledge, they had left themselves nothing but pro- 
bability. A representation according to Carneades 
has a twofold relation, one to the object it represents, 
another to the person to whom it is a representation. 
In the former relation, it is true, if it coincides with 
the object, untrue if it does not, in the latter it may 
appear true or appear untrue. That which appears 
true, possesses probability ( widavorT )? , tf/x$acu<j) and is 
a probable representation ( 7 rtdaur) <pavTaaia) ; that 
which appears untrue to us, whether coinciding with 
the object or not, possesses improbabilities ( direiOr )<;, 
(i7refj.(Pacrc<;), and is an improbable representation ( dm - 
6avos (pain acria), exerts no influence on our actions 
and cannot be a criterion of truth. Of the former 
class some for various reasons, the smallness or re- 
moteness of the object or defect of vision in the ob- 
server, arc indistinct, and on that score they too may 
be omitted, not being capable of serving as the cri- 
terion, for neither the object represented nor the 
representation are sufficiently brought before us to 
influence our actions ; but the criterion of truth is 
found in others, which, both appearing true, and 
being distinct, may according to their probability be 
separated into three grand divisions, each of them 
admitting of subdivisions. To begin with the lowest 
form of the criterion — when a representation itself 
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excites a belief in its own truth without, however, 
possessing any extraneous support, it is termed “ pro- 
bable;” when it stands in connection with and is con- 
firmed by other representations, it is termed “ pro- 
bable and unimpeached” («7rept<T7ra<rro9) ; when these 
concurrent representations individually bear exami- 
nation, it is styled probable, unimpcached, and tested 
{rrepLwhev^evr}). Thus the highest amount of proba- 
bility is the result of cumulative evidence : this is in- 

« 

evitable, for the separate representations may be false 
without our being able to detect the falsehood. To 
one or other of these three divisions we ought to refer 
the circumstances amidst which we live, for an uncon- 
ditional “ yes ” or “ no ” is more than our faculties 
warrant : all that we are able to do is to attach a 
tolerably accurate value to the “ perhaps,” and the 
more important the question, the more accuracy 
ought we to endeavour to obtain. In matters of but 
slight moment the first grade of probability will suf- 
fice, for those of greater consequence the second ; the 
third Carneades would reserve for those which were 
in his eyes and in the eyes of his contemporaries the 
most weighty, those which pertain to happiness. 

(B) ( 2 ) As might readily be conjectured, the Ethics 
of the Academy are much coloured by this theory of 
probability : but we are ignorant of the manner in 
which it was applied : the senses can, except on the 
Epicurean principles, be no source of knowledge ;n 
ethical matters, and, as Zeller remarks, it is very 
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difficult to understand on what grounds Carneades 
rested his scheme of Probability and distinguished 
the various grades of it. We could not consistently 
look for a subjective criterion. Yet not only did he 
extend his doctrine of Probability to moral questions, 
but he expressly defended the freedom of the Will 
against the Stoics, and according to the account 
given by Cicero in the fragment that has come down 
to us of his treatise “De Fato” (§ 31 cf. § 23), he 
rested his argument on the fact that there are things 
which are in our own power. If all things are the 
results of antecedent causes, all things are but links 
of a chain of causes and effects, and necessity is all 
powerful : but this is not so, for some things are in 
our own power, and our will is not the result of ante- 
cedent and external causes. It seems almost impossi- 
ble to reconcile either of these positions with the rest 
of what we know of Carneades’ philosophy, and cer- 
tainly the conjecture of Zeller, that he regarded the 
freedom of the will as only probable, seems opposed 
to what little information we have on the matter. 

As regards the conduct of life, we do not find 
that Carneades dogmatically selected and proposed 
a Highest Good as the aim of life. The art of 
living — for Carneades, differing in this respect from 
the Pyrrhoneans, does recognise an art of living — 
cannot, any more than any other art, dispense with a 
moving principle, and therefore an ideal is requisite 
to give to action first an impulse and afterwards con- 
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sistency. The problem is approached with some cau- 
tion, and Carneades begins by laying down two 
requisites essential, in his opinion, to the concept of 
the Highest Good. (1) It must be accordant with, 
not opposed to nature: (2) it must be capable of 
exciting a craving in the mind (opfirj, adpetitus animi). 
He finds only three ends, or rather motives, which 
fulfil these conditions. They are Pleasure — Free- 
dom from Pain — Things the most simple and 
natural (prima secundum naturam), such as Health, 
Beauty, &c. We may regard either the attainment 
of one of these ends or a life regulated by conformity 
to one of them as the Highest Good, so that, as each 
of the ends can be viewed in this double aspect, there 
are in all six possible Ideals. It is evident that our 
choice of an Ideal will greatly modify our whole 
theory of Right and Wrong : for instance, if pleasure 
be our aim, our conception of right will inevitably 
be based upon our desire for pleasure. Further than 
this, Carneades did not go: he pointed out the results 
of a selection but he declined to commit himself to 

one, though he warmly defended that of Calliphon, 

“pleasure combined with virtue 1 ,” and Cleitomachus 
professed himself ignorant of his master’s real opinion. 
Such an attitude, which however the Sceptics censured 

1 It is a vexed question what place virtue held in the Ethics of 
Carneades : Cicero’s accounts are somewhat contradictory. Zeller 
(hi. a. p. 475) conjectures him to have held that Virtue consisted in 
activity directed to the attainment of what is agreeable to Nature, and 
that it was not separable from this the Highest Good. 
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as too affirmative for a sceptic, was the almost unavoid- 
able consequence of the situation of the Academy. 
Carneades could not fix on any particular Good 
without openly becoming a dogmatist : he could not 
deny the existence of a Highest Good without placing 
himself in direct and violent hostility to his own age. 
Now and again he seems to have espoused some one 
or other of the many fancies, which were put forward 
on this the favourite problem of later Greek philo- 
sophy, but he more generally contented himself with 
rebuking the extravagances of the contending sects. 
More especially when viewed on this side, his teaching 
is marked by much of that sanity, which had formed 
so glorious a feature of Greek thought in all its in- 
quiries during its earlier and better days, but which 
had been greatly weakened by the decay and disinte- 
gration, that had been the fate of Hellas under the 
Macedonian rule. He deprecated the endeavour to 
live very strictly and narrowly in accordance with a 
preconceived system, and found fault with the way, 
in which the Stoics appeared to glory in trampling 
upon the real needs and weaknesses of man’s nature, 
and throughout, his views, if not so noble in aspira- 
tion, had more real humanity than theirs 1 . Cicero 
reports that it was owing to his keen polemic, that 
they modified the rigour of their doctrine, and allowed 
to external reputation ( evho^La ), which they had 
hitherto affected altogether to despise, an independent 

1 Compare the story in Cic. Tusc. III. 59. 
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value of its own, by placing it among things desirable \ 
The wise man, he maintained, sometimes indulges in 
opinion * (opiniatur): he is affected but not crushed by 
circumstances; and with that lack of or rather con- 
tempt for patriotism which was common to his age, 
he told the Carthaginian Cleitomachus that he thought 
a philosopher would not be greatly troubled if his 
native country were conquered. Great warmth of 
feeling was inconsistent with a system, which was 
founded on good sense : its more natural outcome was 
a sober moderation which neither rises to the sub- 
lime nor sinks into the extravagant. 

(B) (3) Towards the popular theology Carneades 
preserved such an attitude, as might be anticipated. 
He had dogmatically rejected Monotheism, and after 
his reasonings in that discussion he should, to be con- 
sistent, have rejected Polytheism. He indeed ridiculed 
its personifications of the material elements, when they 
were defended by the Stoics, but from respect to 
popular prejudices, he refrained from open hostility 
to the popular religion, and claimed the sceptic’s 
privilege of abstaining from giving a decided opinion 
for or against it. He neither, like Plato, cared for 
the truths disguised, but not wholly concealed, in 
its Mythology, nor, like Zeno, valued it for its old 
associations and present influence. He as far as pos- 
sible disregarded it. 

As might be anticipated, the New Academy paid 

1 Cic. de Fin. III. 17. 57. s lb. Acad. Quasi. II. 35. 112. 
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much attention to the Sorites and dilemma and the 
fallacies, such as the well-known yjrevBofievo^ which 
arose out of them : but in spite of his dexterity in the 
use of Logic, Carneades apparently neglected its 
theory, and this seems to have been the peculiar 
province of his pupil Cleitomachus. A Carthaginian, 
and originally called Hasdrubal, he lectured on philo- 
sophy in his native city and in the Punic language. 
When forty years of age, it may be on the breaking out 
of the third Punic war, he repaired to Athens, where he 
attached himself to Carneades. A favourite pupil, he 
transmitted to posterity the doctrines of his master; 
and so indefatigable was his industry, that he composed 
no less than 400 books, one of which he dedicated to 
L. Censorinus, Cons. B. C. 149, and another to the 
satirist C. Lucilius. He died some time after B. C. 
in, in which year Crassus the orator heard him 
lecture. He adhered closely to the doctrines that had 
now become identified with the Academy, though he 
was well versed in the Stoic and Peripatetic systems, 
and apparently wrote a history of philosophy (7 repl 
atpeaecov ) ; and his Logic was accordingly formal 
in its tendency. Logic, he declared, is, as the Stoics 
assert, a part, and the Peripatetics assert, an instru- 
ment ( opyavov ) of philosophy, an instrument so far as 
its laws are formal and divorced from all consideration 
of things — so far as they are founded upon things, 
a part of philosophy. For instance, if you say, from 
two universal principles the conclusion is universal, 
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Logic is an instrument, but if you connect your 
syllogism with things, and state your universal pre- 
mises and conclusions with regard to them — 

The soul is endowed with perpetual motion ; 

That which is endowed with perpetual motion is self- 

moved. 

.\ The soul is self moved ; 

in such a case Logic ought to be considered part of 
philosophy 1 . 

Beyond this view of the functions of Logic we 
have little information about the logical efforts of 
Cleitomachus. He made Logic subservient to the 
Academic Scepticism, and we find him preserving the 
Sorites, with which Carneades attacked Polytheism, 
and he probably followed him in his onslaught on the 
rfcrvxdgeiv, that quaint device by which Chrysippus 
thought to ward off his favourite form of syllogism 
when directed against himself. 

With Cleitomachus Scepticism ceased in the Aca- 
demy ; those who came after him were Eclectics, men, 
who in the decay of philosophical thought endeavoured 
to form new systems by combining the labours of the 
past, not always with much heed as to the congruity 
of the elements they strove to mix together. Scepti- 
cism had failed to excite a reaction, and died out 
apparently from the want of a new dogmatic system 
to attack : we shall pass on to its revival under the 
Roman Empire. 

1 See the quotations in Prantl, I. p. 499, n. 5. 
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However important to the general history of 
Scepticism, the later Sceptics can find place in this 
Essay only so far as they were Pyrrhoncans , that is, 
filled up the outlines of Pyrrho’s doctrines and per- 
severed with the work he had commenced. Between 
him and them too elapsed a considerable portion of 
time, though the exact date of Ainesidemus the first re- 
viver of Ancient Scepticism has been much disputed : 
their last important representative Sextus Empiricus 
can be placed with tolerable certainty in the first 
half of the 3rd century. Fabricius 1 conjectures that 
Ainesidemus flourished a little before the time of 
Cicero : his evidence is a passage quoted from ^Enesi- 
demus by Photius in his Muriobiblion : “ 01 8’ airo -7-779 
'Atca&r)p,la<; f fiaXuTTd -7-779 vvv, kcli 2 tco'lkclU crv/i(f)epovTcu 
ivlore 8o£at9, /cal el %pf} TakrjOe? ehreiv, XtcoikoI (palvovrat 
p,ayop,evoi 'Ztcol/cols” This he supposes to be a refer- 
ence to Antiochus, one of Cicero’s instructors, who, 
as is well known, though head of the Academy, ap- 
proximated in his speculations somewhat closely to 
the Stoics. L. Tubero, to whom Ainesidemus de- 
dicates his Uvppcovicov \6yoi, is said to be Cicero’s 

1 Ad S. Emp. P. II. 1 . 231 . 
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friend Lucius AElius Tubero. This conjecture has 
however been rejected, and I believe justly, by Ritter 
and M. Saisset. If a distinguished philosopher, as 
Ainesidemus by all accounts was, had been engaged 
in reviving Scepticism in Alexandria in Cicero’s youth, 
we can hardly believe that Cicero would class Pyrrho 
and Herillus together as “diu abjecti,” or call his 
philosophy “jamdiu fracta et extincta,” and the 
doubt is, I think, confirmed by the absence of any 
mention of Ainesidemus in Seneca. M. Saisset would 
therefore refer his date to the end of the first century 
of the Christian Era; but even this, I think, is too 
early. Aristocles says: k<h 7rpwrjv ev ’AXsf- 

avhpeia rf) /car Aiyinnov, Alvr}aLh7}pj6^ T£? ava^unrvpelv 
ijpgaTo tov v6\ov tovtov .” Now Aristocles (according 
to the correct reading of the text 1 ) was the master 
of the Aphrodisian, who flourished in the reigns of 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla, and cannot be 
placed much before A. D. 170, which would certainly 
not allow us to put ALnesidemus before A. D. 130. 
The argument, that might be brought against this 
supposition derived from the list given by Diogenes 
Laertius, is untrustworthy, as the list is certainly in- 
complete. 

Pyrrhonism died out almost immediately after the 
death of Timon : it was not revived till ^Enesidemus 
saw in it a fitting means of clearing the way for his 
Heracleitean theories : with those theories we have at 


1 Zeller, hi. a. p. 702, n. 3. 
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present little concern : it is with his scepticism only 
that we have to do. His famous work the Uvppwvuov 
Xdyot treated of metaphysical, physical, and moral 
problems : but the points of most importance are the 
ten tropes ( rpo-rroi ) and his argument on Causality. 

The ten tropes 1 were intended to contain a refuta- 
tion of Dogmatism in all possible forms. 

The first has reference to the uncertainty of the 
senses, and the different ways in which different 
animals are affected by the representations of the 
same object. Some animals have one sense highly 
developed, some another. 

The second continues this argument, the examples 
however being entirely drawn from men. Demophon 
the steward of Alexander felt, it is said, warm in the 
shade and shivered in the sun. Andron the Argive 
hardly felt thirst, and other such instances are quoted. 

The third contains the same arguments showing 
that the same object appears in different aspects 
according to the sense to which it is submitted. An 
apple is yellow to the sight, sweet to the taste, fra- 
grant to the smell : had we more senses we might 
discover other qualities. 

The fourth enlarges on the dispositions of the 
subject, and the effect of such influences as sleep, 
waking, joy, grief, hunger, thirst, &c. When our 
states are so variable, we cannot know when we are 
in the proper state to judge rightly of things external. 

1 Diog. Laert. IX. XI. 79; S. Emp. P. H. I. 40, 162. 
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Whatever criterion we offer requires proof, but an 
indisputable proof is impossible, for we have no crite- 
rion. We can therefore form no judgment on 
representations of what is without. 

The fifth trope (in Diogenes Laertius the seventh) 
begins the question of the relation of subject and 
object. Distance and position, roughly speaking, 
make an immense difference in the appearance of 
an object. Here we come on the objections of Car- 
neades. The dove’s neck varies as it changes: square 
objects sometimes appear round, straight ones bent, 
&c. &c.- 

The sixth trope refers to manner of perception : 
it reminds us that we see objects always through 
some medium, air, vapour, fog. Our eyes too, the 
instruments, are liable to water and to be covered by 
films ; and the other senses, the ear and the nose, &c. 
are subject to various changes, all of which prevent 
our knowing the object as it is. 

The seventh (in Diogenes the eighth) treats of 
the quantity and modes of the object. Things vary 
according to their quantity. Scrapings of goat’s horn 
are white, the horn itself black: scrapings of silver 
black, a mass of silver white, and so with others. A 
small amount of wine strengthens us, a large amount 
weakens us. 

The eighth (in Diogenes the tenth), in part a 
repetition of the preceding ones, dwells on the re- 
lativity of all phenomena. All objects are relative, 
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firstly to the subject — secondly to one another. What 
is genus in one relation is species in another. The 
same man may be son, brother, father. 

The ninth is on the strength of association. What 
is familiar to us excites no wonder in us : we admire 
what is strange because it is strange. 

The tenth (in Diogenes the fifth) continues the 
same train of thought. It shows the influence of 
custom and law, religion and opinion, and the differ- 
ent standards of right and wrong adopted by different 
nations. 

These ten tropes scarcely merit the reputation they 
acquired in antiquity: they do not contain anything 
that had not been at least as well said before, and 
they do not atone for their lack of novelty by any 
precision of scientific arrangement. In many of the 
latter ones we find partially repeated the substance 
of the former : it is difficult to detect either any order 
in their arrangement, or any regular process by which 
they have been reached. They all enounce more or 
less directly the relativity of human knowledge, but 
that is the only thread of connection which runs 
through them. Sextus would class the first four as 
relating to the judging subject, the seventh and tenth 
to the object judged, and the rest as relating both to 
the subject and object; but in one and all we miss 
any clearly drawn distinction of subject and object, 
any attempt to discriminate the nature of the anti- 
thesis between them, and the means of overcoming it. 
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The number of illustrations, with which Sextus Em- 
piricus loads them, does not avail to disguise the 
fact that there is very little in them that had not 
been far more ably urged by the earlier sophists. 
The argument in regard to causality is, however, of 
more importance, and it is difficult to believe that 
it is due to the same author. 

The following arrangement is due to M. Saisset 1 . 
Each proposition except the last contains at least two 
contradictory statements, both of which are refuted. 

Proposition I, comprising 4 hypotheses: 

Hypotheses 1 and 2. — The corporeal is the cause 

of the corporeal. 

The incorporeal is the cause 
of the incorporeal. 

Disproof. If A were cause of B, it would pro- 
duce it, either by remaining itself, or joining 
itself to C. In the former case it would pro- 
duce nothing different from itself, for, suppose 
a unity A could cause a duality A, B, each 
element of this duality could cause a new 
duality, and so on ad infin.; in the latter case 
union of C with either of these two letters 
would produce a fourth, these a fifth, and so 
on ad infin. 

The incorporeal, too, is intangible ; it can- 
not act on another, or be acted on by another. 


1 Le Scepticism*, p. 153. 
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Hypotheses 3 and 4. The corporeal is cause of 

the incorporeal. 

The incorporeal is cause of 
the corporeal. 

Disproof. The incorporeal is not contained in the 
corporeal, nor vice versd: or rather if the one 
be contained in the other, it is not produced 
by it. 

Proposition 2. If cause and effect are both in 
motion, or both at rest, neither of these two 
terms can be the cause of the other : If one is 
in motion, the other at rest, neither can be 
cause of the other. For a cause only produces 
what is contained in its own nature, and here 
the two terms are heterogeneous. 

Proposition 3. The cause cannot be contempora- 
neous with the effect, for then the effect would 
possess existence independent of the cause ; nor 
anterior, for a cause without an effect is no 
cause ; nor posterior, for in that case there 
would be an effect without a cause. 

Proposition 4. The cause produces its effect itself, 
or produces its effect by aid of passive matter : 
the first hypothesis is contrary to experience : 
on the second the passive matter would be as 
much an agent as the cause proper. 

Proposition 5. The cause has several powers, or 
it has one only. If only one, it would always 
produce the same effect, which is contrary to 
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experience ; if several, it ought to manifest all 
of them in its action, which is also contrary to 
experience. 

Proposition 6. (i) The agent is separate from the 

patient. 

(2) The agent is not separate from 
the patient. 

If the first, the action of the one is possible 
without the action of the other. If the second, 
they will operate by contact ; but the difficul- 
ties of such action are insoluble. 

Proposition 7 forms a syllogism : 

The cause is relative to the effect. 

But relative ideas have only an imaginary 
existence. 

the cause has only an imaginary existence. 

Sextus Empiricus fills a large part of Book 9, 
according to the ordinary numbering of his work, 
Adversus Mathematicos (§§ 142 — 330), with a disser- 
tation upon cause and effect. After arguing at con- 
siderable length against causality, he adds that JEne- 
sidemus had treated of the subject with more clear- 
ness, and proceeds to state the propositions given 
above (§§ 218 — 266). There are some lacunae, Sex- 
tus adopting his usual plan of not repeating those 
points in an argument which he has happened to 
have stated already ; but the purport and tendency 
of the two passages are very similar. It is unne- 
cessary to repeat both ; and M. Saisset has supple- 
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mented the lacunae in the argument given to zEne- 
sidemus, from what comes before it They were 
probably taken from the fifth book of his treatise, 
which we know was entirely devoted to the subject. 
Throughout .Enesidemus presupposes the truth of 
Materialism. Hence he assumes, in arguing against 
the very first hypothesis he enunciates, the maxims : 
“A cause cannot produce that which-is not contained 
in its own nature and “ A cause must be tangible, 
i. e. act by contact.” He shows this particularly in 
his second proposition, where he says a cause must 
either be in motion or at rest ; evidently excluding 
thereby the possibility of the existence of cause and 
effect out of space. These materialistic hypotheses 
he uses in his first five propositions ; assuming in each 
of them that contact is necessary to the action of a 
cause, — and in the sixth he turns round and denies it. 
He advances the exception commonly taken in anti- 
quity to the possibility of contact ; confusing the 
abstract notion of contact with the physical fact 1 . 
The seventh proposition is far more striking than the 
preceding ones. It shows that in the first six zEne- 
sidemus was more or less directly combating what he 
saw to be an error, the giving an absolute value to the 
principle of causality ; the selfsame error that Kant 
attacks in his transcendental dialectic. As a materi- 
alist he would necessarily suppose that, if he could 
show that causality has only a subjective value, he 

1 S. Emp. ad Math. XX. 151, &c. 
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had shown its absurdity. The very conclusion that 
he regards as fatal to the doctrine of causality is 
the one which Kant endeavoured to prove is the only 
tenable one; that causality is a condition, and a ne- 
cessary condition, of thought. It is interesting to 
observe the difference between the scepticism of .Ene- 
sidemus and that of Hume. The former starts from 
a really materialistic point of view, and shows the 
absurdity of the doctrine of causality when upheld 
on materialistic grounds : the latter, starting from 
the standpoint of Locke (one in reality intellectual), 
destroyed materialism when he pointed out that we 
have no perception of the connection of cause and 
effect in the external world. Had Enesidemus ever 
seen this it would have solved most of the difficulties 
at once ; as it is, his speculations may be said to 
signalize the highwater-mark of Greek speculation in 
respect to causality : they have a universal interest 
that is wanting to a great deal of his own and of 
Carneades’ polemic against the Stoics, and they in- 
volve far more real difficulties, far more clearly stated, 
than are to be found in his ten tropes. His so-called 
eight tropes deserve notice for the judicious and strin- 
gent character of their criticism, but belong rather 
to the history of the natural sciences than of Meta- 
physics. They are directed against that false method 
of preferring theory to observation, and of observing 
facts through the light of a preconceived hypothesis, 
which vitiated so much of the natural science of the 
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ancients, and produced those strange contradictions 
which led Carneades to declare that science treated 
of what was beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
They stand solitary among the achievements of the 
Pyrrhoneans in this respect, that they are not sceptical 
but critical, not subversive but intended to reform a 
mistaken methodology. 

We cannot accord to zEnesidemus the praise of 
consistency. As has been already mentioned, he used 
scepticism only as preparatory to a revival of the 
Heracleitean philosophy, and the opinions of zEnesi- 
demus the Heracleitean are often curiously at variance 
with those of zEnesidemus the Sceptic. To the He- 
racleitean belong the doctrine that Time is to irpaaov 
crwfia, the theory of motion and the assertion that the 
Understanding looks on the outer world through the 
medium of the senses. The Sceptic argues against 
the possibility of a criterion in the spirit of Pyrrho. 
Like him, he will not allow of knowledge through 
both the reason and the senses : they are in his view 
antagonistic, and the trustworthiness of the one neces- 
sitates the untrustworthiness of the other. Among 
the conflicting judgments of mankind it is impossible 
to find a sure criterion. The things perceived by the 
senses are either generic or individual ; the latter can 
lay claim only to relative, not absolute truth, for the 
knowledge of man is relative. To prove the reality 
of a genus, one is compelled to mount up to the 
highest genus, what the Stoics call t 6 yevucdnarov. 
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Now the truth or falsehood of this would involve the 
truth or falsehood of all contained under it Besides, 
how can the senses comprehend a genus ? These 
arguments probably filled part of the fourth book of 
the great work of iEnesidemus, his Uvppcovelcov Xoyoi, 
of which Photius 1 has given the contents. The first 
book was introductory, and stated the absolute scep- 
ticism of the Pyrrhoneans in the most unqualified 
manner; the second took up the True, Cause, Affec- 
tion, Motion, Generation and Decay. To this book 
I am inclined to refer the eight tropes, though Fa- 
bricius would place them in book five ; the third book 
treated of Motion, the Senses and their qualities ; the 
fourth of the theory of Signs, Nature, the World and 
the Gods ; the fifth of the theory of Causality already 
given ; the last three books were ethical ; the sixth 
treating of Good and Evil ; the seventh of the Stoic 
theory of Virtues, and the eighth of the summum 
botiuvt. The arguments were apparently similar to 
those used by Sextus in the eleventh book of his 
treatise Adversus Mathematicos, and touched upon in 
the tenth trope. His conclusion is that only an end 
agreed upon by all men (such is Zeller’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Photius) can be accepted, and 
there is no such end. ZEnesidemus also wrote Pyr- 
rhonean Outlines and some works devoted to ex- 
pounding his Heracleitean system. 

This positive element which iEnesidemus at- 
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tempted to introduce into Scepticism was not ac- 
cepted by his successors, and probably on this ground 
they were distinguished from him, and were alone in 
strictness called the later Sceptics, in contrast to the 
earlier Sceptics, among whom even Ainesidemus was 
classed. They too made some advances. 

The famous ten tropes possessed no such internal 
coherence as to defy any attempt to abridge their 
number : we hear of a reduction of the ten to two : 
a more celebrated one is that of Agrippa, the fifth 
philosopher, we are told, in descent from AIncsidemus. 
In this reduction the original ten tropes are contained 
in the first and third tropes : the other three contain 
what, if not novel, was yet not included in the ten. 

I. {rpoiros dno hta^ayvias). Dwells on the uncer- 

tainty of customs and opinions. 

II. (jpoiros els uTreipov e/cf3ct\\(ov). On the accumu- 

lation of proof: one proof requires another, 
and so on ad infin. 

III. (rpoiros <'nrb tov irpos tl). Things change as 
their relations change. 

IV. ( rpoTTos vi ToOeriKos). Truth is but hypo- 

thetical. 

V. (rpoTTos BcdWrjXos). You prove the truth of 

the criterion, and then require a criterion to 
prove the proof. 

The list of Diogenes Laertius does not include 
Agrippa, though the tropes are ascribed to him in 
the life of Pyrrho. After iLnesidemus it contains no 
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notable name till we come to the last but one, 
Sextus Empiricus. Like many of the later sceptics, 
a physician, and in spite of his surname belonging to 
the school of the Methodic!, he wrote a considerable 
number of treatises, in which he gathered together the 
objections of all preceding sceptics. What remains 
to us is a work entitled the Pyrrhonean Hypotheses , in 
three books, and two others which are commonly 
joined together under the designation Advcrsus Ma- 
thematicos , and form eleven books. The Pyrrhoueatt 
Hypotheses are at once the oldest and best of these 
writings. They give an outline of the sceptical 
system, and the details are supplied in Adv. Math. 
Books VII. — XI. which form a direct continuation. 

The first book of the Hypotheses is introductory, 
and opens with the definition of Scepticism, its 
nature and purpose (§ I — 35). The ten tropes are 
then given, and a curious psychological discussion 
interposed on the question, whether the lower animals 
are possessed of reasoning powers equal to man’s or 
not : this question is decided in the affirmative 
(§ 35 — 164). The ten tropes are followed by Agrippa’s 
five (§ 164 — 178), and the two (§ 178 — 180), and the 
eight of zEnesidemus (§ 180 — 187). The sceptical 

maxims are next discussed (§ 187 — 210), i.e. ovSev 
fiaWov, k.t.X. 

The differences are pointed out between Scepti- 
cism and the systems that had been brought most 
nearly in contact with it. These are the follow- 
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ing: (i) the Heracleitean (§ 210 — 213) ; (2) the Demo- 
critean (§213—215); (3) Cyrenaic (§215); (4) Prota- 
gorean (§ 216 — 220) ; Academic (§ 220 — 236); and 
the Scepticism of the Empirical Physicians (§ 236 
ad fin.). 

Book II. commences the controversial portion of 
the treatise with a discussion of a question which 
might not unnaturally occur, whether the sceptic 
through his profession of ignorance is debarred from 
comprehending, and therefore discussing, the theories 
of the Dogmatists (§ I — 13). This difficulty disposed 
of, the subject is divided, as had been done by the 
Stoics, into metaphysics, physics, and ethics (§ 13). 
Of course the first thing mooted in metaphysics is 
the question of the criterion (§ 14 — 80). 

The criterion is discussed, (1) in respect to the 
judging subject (to vfi ov) ; (2) the instrument of 
judging (to 81 ov)\ (3) the object judged (to tcaff 0 ). 
The reasons given for rejecting the criterion are, 
(1) In regard to the judging subject (or man) himself, 
as was shown in the fourth trope, philosophers are not 
agreed : his nature and powers are very variously 
defined, and we cannot be said to comprehend him. 
The very assertion, that man is the judge, is an as- 
sumption, and it is not agreed whether the judge is 
to be the individual man or a typical man (like the 
stoic wise man), or the majority of men (§ 22 — 48). 
Mankind will never unite in fixing on an individual 
whose opinion is to be accepted as decisive : the su- 
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prcmcly wise man, supposing such a person to exist, 
will be too wise for the rest of men : from his very 
wisdom he will be able to make the worse appear the 
better reason : we cannot trust him : for the opinion 
of the majority Sextus has no more respect than 
Arcesilas. (2) The instrument of judging is shown to 
be untrustworthy, whether the senses or the intellect, 
or both (§ 48 — 70). The senses are criticised in the 
usual way : as to the intellect we know nothing of its 
nature: Gorgias believed there was no such thing: 
to Heracleitus it was all in all : the senses and the 
intellect are often at variance, and those of one person 
differ from those of another. (3) The object judged 
is discussed, but entirely with reference to the stoic 
theory of representation, and with, arguments mo- 
delled after those of Carneades. After the criterion 
has been rejected, Sextus curiously thinks it neces- 
sary (§ 70 — 80) to discuss the possibility of truth 
(§ 80 — 97). Truth lies neither in the phenomenon nor 
in the aBrjXov. 

The mention of the (uBrjXov) leads to a discussion 
of the stoic theory of signs ( a-quela , ), and its rejection 
on similar grounds to those advanced against the 
criterion (§97 — 134). A sign, that merely acts on 
the law of association, which reminds us of what we 
have perceived in connection with it, Sextus allows of 
(arifielov vTrofj.vT]<TTUc 6 v ) : a sign for the indication of 
what is obscure (uBtjXov) he disputes (§ 104 — 134). 
It is (1) relative to the thing signified : (2) if objective 

<; 2 
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it must be the same to all, if subjective (Xe/crov) it 
would itself need a sign. If there can be no sign, 
there can be no probation ; and this leads Sextus to 
his well-known polemic against Logic, which is classi- 
fied under the following heads : 

Probation (§ 134 — 193). 

Syllogisms (§ 193 — 204). 

Induction (§ 204). 

Definition (§ 205 — 213). 

Division (§213 — 219). 

Genus and Species (§219 — 229), and Accident. 

Fallacies (§ 229 — 259). 

Probation cannot of itself give conviction; it has 
no virtue of its own ; it is impossible to detect a falla- 
cious argument, one in which there is no consecution 
between the premises and the conclusion, for we 
should require first to test the concatenation of the 
premises : there are no a priori forms of probation. 
A probation too is relative : the premises and con- 
clusion are in a fluctuating relation and the relative 
is not ; every probation involves an opinion, and an 
opinion is a matter of controversy. The validity of 
the syllogism falls with that of probation. Take 

All men are human beings 
Socrates is a man 

Socrates is a human being. 

The major premise can only be posited after the 
fullest induction, which would involve the examina- 
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tion of the minor premise and conclusion. The syl- 
logism therefore is a mere reasoning in a circle: this 
holds good too in hypothetical syllogisms. A com- 
plete Induction is impossible. Definition, Division, 
&c. are discussed mostly in reference to the Stoic 
Logic ; Fallacies are rejected as being unavailable for 
the discrimination of truth and falsehood. 

The third book opens with the question of cau- 
sality, including the conception of the Deity as the 
First Cause (§ 1 — 30). The difficulties started have 
already been stated in speaking of yEnesidemus and 
Carneades. The next subject is comparatively poorly 
handled (§30 — 119). Material principles, such as 

those of the Ionic philosophers, are first stated and 
dismissed. Then matter and its modes are treated 
of in a perfunctory manner. Matter cannot be con- 
sidered as agent and patient, for then a cause would 
be implied : considered in respect of its qualities, it 
is liable to the difficulties about contact used by 
ALnesidemus in reference to the theory of causality: 
besides, it cannot be classified among things sensible 
or things intelligible. After a number of quibbles 
about addition and diminution, &c., founded on the 
confusion of physics and metaphysics, Space and 
Time (§ 1 19 — 168) form, with Number, the conclusion 
of the section on Physics. The objections to Space, 
Time and Number, considered as objective realities, are 
urged with much skill and at some length ; as to the 
first, however, Sextus allows that, while his argument 
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tends the other way, space is too present to admit of 
the Sceptic’s being sceptical in this instance. 

Ethics (§ 1 68 — 279) he defines as concerned with 
the Good, the Bad, and the Indifferent. Seeing the 
number of opinions held regarding the Good and the 
Bad, he concludes, after a short dissection of the 
stoic theory, that the concepts Good and Bad rest on 
an artificial and not a natural basis. Where a Highest 
Good is proposed, the question arises, whether the 
thing striven for or the strife to obtain it, is the real 
Good. The latter is inadmissible, as there is an end 
beyond the strife, and the former, because men have 
entirely different conceptions of good. It is impossible 
to suppose that, what is outside the soul altogether 
can be the end that it strives for, and we know too 
little of the soul to hazard an assertion as to what is 
good for it. Its very existence is hypothetical. The 
idea, too, of this strife after good and of avoidance of 
evil upsets the whole peace of life, for it involves us 
in a chronic state of disquietude and desire for that 
which is never obtained. And the differences of 
opinion as to what is good and what evil are the 
cause of great diversities of national usage. Death 
seemed to Cleobis and Biton a great good — to some 
life is a great evil (§ 179 — 239). 

“ ixpw y&P 'hp&i ff^Woyov roiov/xti/ovs 
rdv (ftvvTa Oprjvc'iv, c/s 8a tpx (TUl 
tov S aC 0av6vra, Kal Kaxwv irtnav/xhov 
Xalpovras, eu<f>r]fioGvTa s iKwifxiruv 86 hup.” 
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The sceptic, seeing such confusion of belief and 
custom, will practise and follow the ordinary 

manner of life. An art of living is impossible ; for 
the duties of life fall upon the ignorant as well as 
the learned: more especially an art in the Stoic sense, 
for that involves an acceptance of the Stoic meta- 
physics. The refinements attempted by the Stoics 
have only led them into extravagances (§ 239 — 252). 
There can indeed be no teacher and no learner of 
an art of living (§ 253 — 273). 

The outlines thus furnished in the Hypotheses are 
filled up in the treatise which forms the latter part of 
the work Adversus Mathcmaticos. The metaphysical 
topics fill books 7 and 8 of the ordinary numeration, 
the physical books 9 and 10, the ethical book 11. 
Valuable as a quarry for materials, these books have 
much less scientific merit than the Hypotheses. Though 
always a clear writer, Sextus has amassed a large 
amount of material, and put it together not always 
in good order, and often without much heed as to 
whether his work was internally consistent. Beyond 
good sense and clearness and industry, Sextus had 
not many of the qualifications needful to an historian 
of philosophy. The only dogmatic system he was 
thoroughly versed in was that of the Stoics. As M. 
Saisset has remarked, he evidently was very imper- 
fectly acquainted with Plato; Aristotle he probably 
knew only at second hand, and even Epicurus he did 
not know well. The first two books contain a cri- 
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tique more curious than valuable on Grammar and 
Rhetoric ; in the third and fourth Geometry and Arith- 
metic are criticised, most of the arguments being the 
same as Sextus employs in his books on Physics ; 
Astronomy and Music occupy the fifth and sixth 
books, but the whole six really form a separate 
treatise, and have no proper connection with the 
last five. They are of small importance, and do not 
directly bear on the subject of this Essay. Besides 
them Sextus appears to have been the author of two 
other books, one called virofiv^iiara, and another on 
the Soul. 

In spite of the wide diffusion of the Pyrrhonean 
doctrines, especially among physicians of the Empi- 
rical school, in the second and early part of the third 
centuries, a fact to which Galen bears testimony, there 
is no distinguished name that we can add to the list 
of sceptics except that of Favorinus of Arelate the 
friend of H erodes Atticus and the teacher of Aulus 
Gellius, who introduced into the law courts the argu- 
ments of the New Academy. Between it and Pyr- 
rhonism he appears to have wavered; we know he 
wrote ten books of Pyrrhonean Tropes ; but all his 
numerous writings have perished, and there is no 
material for following the history of the School either 
in the period that elapsed between Agrippa and 
Sextus Empiricus, or in subsequent times. The 
canon, if we may so call it, of sceptical writers 
closes with Sextus. With the beginnings of New 
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Platonism we have as little concern as with the 
Eclecticism which intervened between Cleitomachus 
and .Enesidemus. Our material is complete, and it 
only remains to compare the New Academy with 
Pyrrho. 
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In the introduction to his account of the Pyrrhonean 
doctrines Sextus is, as we have seen, careful to 
distinguish them from those of other philosophers, 
separating them from the Heracleitean philosophy 
which had been connected with it by ^Enesidemus, 
from the Democritean, which Pyrrho himself had 
studied and admired, from the Cyrenaic, to the ethics of 
which they somewhat approximated, from that of 
Protagoras, who took so considerable a part in the 
first revolt against Dogmatism, and lastly from the 
Academic. This is the question I now propose to 
enter into. It is one that was much discussed in 
antiquity as well as in modern times. To pass over 
Timon’s attacks on Arcesilas whom he declared to be 
in reality a Pyrrhonean, ^Enesidemus at the outset of 
his work observes : 

“ ol p.h> airo tt}% ’Atcadrjpdas SoypuriKol rk el<n teal r a fxkv rldevrai 
dSierraiCTm' ra 8£ atpovenv dva/x<pip6\i>)S' ol 8Z airo YLvppuvos aTropririKoi 
elai kcU irdvruv diroXeXvpL^voi hoypAruv” 

And in conformity with this we find Sextus Empiricus 
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asserting that there are three classes of philosophers : 
the Dogmatists who declare that knowledge is attain- 
able, the Academics who deny that it can be at- 
tained, and the Sceptics (£ rjTTjriKol , quaesitores) who 
are engaged in the search for it. 

Aulus Gellius devotes a short chapter of the 
Noctes to the discussion of the point. “Vetus,” he 
begins, “ quaestio et a multis scriptoribus Graecis trac- 
tata est, an quid et quantum inter Pyrrhonios et Aca- 
demicos philosophos intersit V* After some remarks 
that give us less information than one would have 
anticipated, he comes to the conclusion that their 
opinions were pretty nearly identical. Lucian shared 
the opinion (Icar. 206), and is corrected by the 
Scholiast who observes, avriSuiaTeWovTai yap t ovtois 
(sc. the Pyrrhoneans) oi cf ’A 

The discussion has been continued in modern 
times : most writers of the last century (Bayle 
notably) regarding the two schools as identical ; in 
this century however the opposite opinion has pre- 
vailed. M. Thorbecke has argued at some length for 
a difference 1 2 , and somewhat similar views have been 
adopted by Hegel and Zeller 3 . 

It is better not to confine the enquiry to the dif- 
ferences that Sextus would establish between his 
own school and the New Academy, but to take it in 

1 A. Gellius, N. A. X. 5. 

2 Annales Acad. Lugd. Bat. Vol. 5. 

3 Brandis appears to regard the difference as very small. 
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a wider form and compare the two theories in 

1. Origin. 

2. Aim. 

3. Method. 

Pyrrho lived at a time, when the warning words 
of the Platonic Socrates were peculiarly applicable. 
“Let us beware/’ he says 1 , “of turning misologists as 
men turn misanthropists, for a man cannot fall a 
victim to a greater evil than misology. Misology 
and misanthropy come to pass in the same fashion. 
For a man assumes misanthropy after he has trusted 
some one without limit and without heed, supposing 
him to be at all times truly sound-hearted and 
trustworthy: shortly afterwards he finds this man, 
and subsequently another to be a scoundrel and a 
traitor. Whensoever this has befallen a man fre- 
quently, and more especially at the hands of those 
whom he supposed to be his nearest and dearest 
friends, from constant chagrin he begins to loathe 
all men and to suppose that there is nothing that is 
not rotten.” If this caution was at all appropriate 
to the age of Plato, it was far more appropriate to 
that of Pyrrho ; for Pyrrho’s was an age of misology, 
and Pyrrho the most thorough-going misologist of 
the age. 

The intellect of Greece was suffering from that 
depression which always follows a period of great 


1 Plat. Phad. 89 D. 
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speculative activity : it had carried philosophy to a 
height never before attained : it sank back in doubt 
whether there be any truth in philosophy. The 
same problems had been discussed and re-discussed 
in manifold shapes and forms, and the solution was 
to all appearance as far distant as ever. Such a 
period of depression prevailed between the decay of 
Scholasticism and Descartes, between Wolf and the 
publication of the Critique of Pure Reason. But in 
Greece the depression was, as I have already en- 
deavoured to show, heightened by the fall of Greek 
liberties and the declining vigour of the Greek mind. 
The former cause needs no further mention here. In 
earlier days, when the Greek mind was in the full 
maturity of power, doubt had assumed no unhealthy 
form. Aristotle remarks with an antithetical vigour 
which no translation can give : “ ecm Be rot? ev7ropfjaai 
/, 3ov\ofievoc< i irpovpyov to BiaTropfjcrcu fcaXw*; 1 :” but 
scepticism so hopeless and so complete as the Pyrrho- 
nean was unknown to him, except as the reductio ad 
absurdum, to which the nihilism of some sceptics 
ought logically to lead ; for Pyrrhonism is more 
thorough-going than any “ Aufklarung.” Imperfectly 
as the scheme was at first worked out, for all new 
schemes in their infancy must “ stammer 8 , 1 ” it was 
not an attack on this or that philosophy: it was the 
offspring of despair, and its verdict was a complete 


1 Metaph. n. r, 2 . 


3 Ar. Metaph. I. to, 2 . 
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abnegation of enquiry. Now the New Academy 
sprang from very different causes. In the first place, 
it came into being some fifty years later; and in 
a country like Greece, whose whole history as the 
home of an independent nation was so short, fifty 
years were a long period and saw many changes. 
Political circumstances had almost no influence in 
speculation, for the old union of speculation and 
action had passed away. Athens had become a 
cypher in the contests of kingdoms and nations : but 
more than ever was it the centre of the philosophi- 
cal activity. The downfall of the small republics 
and the roving habits which the wide extension of 
Hellas had created, had made philosophers philoso- 
phers by profession without any tie of kindred or 
country. The philosophers of Athens were but sel- 
dom Athenians: not always Greeks. Take the 

Stoics, the least sophistic of all : Zeno of Citium, 
Cleanthes of Assos, Herillus of Carthage, Ariston of 
Chios, &c. It is not surprising that among men so 
situated the sophistic tendency became strong again, 
and of this tendency Arcesilas was in his day the 
most illustrious representative. The revolution in the 
course of philosophy which found its expression more 
especially in Zeno was in process of fulfilment, and his 
scepticism is by no means the result of despair. It is 
true that the Stoic and Epicurean systems were far 
narrower and more confined in their range than the 
Platonic and Aristotelian, and that they were indi- 
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vidualistic to a degree that was logically fatal to 
coherence, but they were still in their youth, and, 
even if the old confidence was wanting, there was a 
renewed belief in the possibility of attaining know- 
ledge. As I have already endeavoured to show, 
Arcesilas was led by a concurrence of causes to 
assault the Stoics: he does not seem to have been 
led to it by any profound conviction : he attacked 
a rival school with the weapons he borrowed from 
Pyrrho, not because he believed in the impossibility 
of knowledge, but because he believed Pyrrhonism 
to be the best means of refuting a dogmatic theory ; 
he made use of Pyrrhonism as he might have used 
“the reaper” or any other of the fallacies which were 
so highly esteemed in that controversial age. Car- 
neades, a more earnest and a profounder thinker, did 
not content himself with a bare negative : the care he 
took in building up and enlarging his doctrine of 
probability indicates that he considered a negative an 
unsatisfactory position. He did not see his way to a 
downright “yes,” but he shrank from a complete 
“no.” The view he took of the province of phi- 
losophy will be more conveniently discussed when 
we come to speak of the method of the Academy : 
suffice it to say that though he was probably more 
thoroughly convinced than Arcesilas of the limited 
power of the human faculties, he was far from adopting 
the Pyrrhonean stand-point, and the wide difference 
between them was recognized by the indirect as 
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well as by the direct testimony of antiquity. The 
Pyrrhonists were always regarded as the foes of 
philosophy : the Academics were never suspected of 
abandoning philosophy. They were indeed accused 
by the Stoics of sapping the true grounds of morality, 
by the Epicureans of putting forward a rule of life, 
that was poor in theory and impossible in practice, 
but these were only the accusations of sects, who at 
least supposed that there was some ground held in 
common by themselves and their opponents. Nor 
did the Academics themselves knowingly deny phi- 
losophy. Cicero, who professed to be a disciple of 
Carneadcs, had no idea that he was not as much a 
student of philosophy, and a believer in its possibility 
as Cato or Balbus. Somewhat forgetful apparently 
of the way Arccsilas had appropriated the Pyrrhonean 
method, he classes Pyrrhonism and the doctrines of 
Hcrillus together as long-exploded heresies ; and Se- 
neca, while he recognizes the Zew Academy as a 
philosophical sect, exclaims : “ Quis cst qui tradat prae- 
cepta Pyrrhonis ?” 

As regards the summum bonum, the Pyrrhonists 
were in harmony with their age, the difference be- 
tween them, the Stoics, and the Epicureans being 
more apparent than real ; the aim of the Pyrrhonists 
was drapa^la, to be attained by means of eVo^t?. This 
drapa^ia they allowed could only be attained to in 
certain matters : in those which they called “ neces- 
sary" they were obliged to obey phenomena and 
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practise ixerpiotradeia : such at least was their doctrine 
in later times : to them, as to the other schools of 
their time, philosophy was only a means to happiness. 
The one party sought knowledge in order to obtain 
it : with the very same end in view the other enforced 
ignorance. In this point on the other hand the Aca- 
demy stood alone : Carneades (for the opinions of 
Arcesilas. in this matter we know too imperfectly to 
speak of them with any confidence) did not dis- 
regard that connection with practical life which ran 
through the philosophy of the time. But in his time, 
a hundred years after the death of Zeno, men were 
far less confident than they had been, that a very 
strictly defined course of life would give them the 
result they longed for. Every species of end, it 
seemed, had been proposed, and it was not felt that 
any of these ends had conferred the anticipated bene- 
fits. Strict conformity to the letter had betrayed all 
sects into extravagance, and Carneades was only 
acting in accordance with his own principles and the 
feelings of the time, when he declined to make any 
particular choice. He thus gave his own school the 
enormous advantage, that his moral philosophy was 
essentially popular, a philosophy of the juste milieu, 
which avoided both the asceticism of the Stoics and 
the cold quiet of the Pyrrhonists, a quiet that had in 
it far more that was attractive to the Oriental than 
the Greek, and that never, as far as we know, found 
an ardent disciple to carry its Bid6e<n<s into practice. 
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The practical teaching of the Academy was the echo 
of a prevailing sentiment: it was marked by good 
sense rather than profound insight, good feeling rather 
than profound principles. 

When we come to consider the methods of the 
two schools, it is somewhat difficult to institute a 
comparison. The history of the New Academy is 
short. It arose, developed and flourished under much 
the same influences : it began and ended in Athens ; 
for its Roman supporters are not sufficiently important 
to detain us here. Pyrrhonism began in republican 
Elis, when Greek liberty was passing away. After the 
death of Timon it ceased to attract disciples or de- 
fenders, and unhonoured and unnoticed during nearly 
four hundred years, it was revived under the Roman 
Empire, in circumstances that had little in common 
with those amidst which it began. It could not be ex- 
pected that the later disciples should adhere without 
important deviations to a system which was so far 
removed from them. Rut these deviations can only 
be important in so far as they illustrate the teaching 
of Pyrrho : what was engrafted upon that, by bor- 
rowing from the Academy, must as a matter of course 
be restored to the source from which it was taken. 
When that is done, it is surprising how little in the 
bulky works of Sextus is suited to our purpose. The 
truth is, that Scepticism has not many principles. It 
is their application which forms at once its strength 
and its complexities, and the application of Pyrrhon- 
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ism was first made by the New Academy and not 
by the Pyrrhonists. The three questions proposed by 
Pyrrho contained the kernel of the doctrine: the 
answer to the first question was that we have no 
knowledge of Things as they are in themselves, an 
answer quite in accordance with the general drift of 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy. The Absolute being 
thus destroyed, it only remained for the Pyrrhoneans 
to destroy the Relative, and it was to this end that 
their method was directed. This hostility to the 
Relative dominated, as we have frequently seen, in 
the whole of their polemic, and placed them in that 
position of unqualified scepticism, in which they seem 
to have taken an almost childish delight, using phrase 
after phrase to express the attitude they regarded as 
so admirable. We find even Ainesidcmus declaring 
“that none of them (sc. the Pyrrhoneans) has said 
at all that all things are incomprehensible or compre- 
hensible, and no more that they are such or such, at 
one time such and at another time not such, or to 
one such to another not such, to another not existent 
at all,” and a good deal more in the same strain. 
It is very curious that they were not more conscious 
of the suicidal effect of their own method. Aristocles 
points it out, and it had doubtless been remarked by 
others, for Sextus makes a lame and unsatisfactory 
attempt to show that he was not a dogmatist. Pyr- 
rhonism must not be confounded with other Scep- 
ticisms, and it is not fair to shelter it by an appeal 
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to other thinkers, whose premises were very different, 
even if their methods were somewhat analogous. It 
was quite open to Hume for instance, to maintain 
that he could question the reasons of our belief in an 
external world, and yet believe in its existence. “ We 
may well ask,” he remarks, “ what causes induce us to 
believe in the existence of body, but ’tis vain to ask 
whether there is body or not ? that is a point w-hich 
we must take for granted in all reasonings 1 .” The 
Pyrrhonists however did not take this for granted : 
they denied that we can know whether there be body 
or not, and had no proper ground for admitting of 
the compulsion of phenomena. In fact they only 
stopped short when the absurdity of their position was 
shown by their application of it to practical life : but 
their arbitrary attempt to cut the knot by admitting 
a criterion in practice and excluding it in theory can- 
not be accepted. There are limits to Scepticism if it 
does not wish to destroy itself. It was quite legitimate 
for zEnesidemus to question the doctrine of Causality, 
but it was the reverse of legitimate to try to upset the 
doctrine of probation. Here we see the distinction 
between the Academy and the Pyrrhonists. Carne- 
ades and Cleitomachus were fond of using Logic for 
negative ends, yet they did not dream of denying 
Logic itself. The Sceptics do not appear to have 
seen that their supposed disproof of reasoning, if 

1 Human Nature, Part IV. § i. 
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valid, disproved their own reasonings, if indeed we 
can allow those who did not allow of proof to talk of 
disproof. Sextus had a perfect right to pick to pieces 
the Stoic system of Logic, which he does with con- 
siderable skill. As he remarks, the Stoics confounded 
Concepts and Definitions together. The object de- 
fined is not apprehended from the Definition as the 
Stoic supposed, but the Concept is anterior to the 
Definition; and speaking of the absurd value the 
Stoics attach to definition, Sextus well asks, why 
people do not talk in definitions if they add so much 
to our information 1 . He rightly points out that a 
Concept, which is a species, cannot be co-extensive 
with the Concept, which is its genus. Even when he 
assails the validity of the syllogism as a form, he is 
not going beyond what is admissible and has been 
sanctioned by many eminent names. 

No amount of ingenuity in particulars can however 
atone for the inadequate conception the Pyrrhoneans 
formed of philosophy. Had they laid hold of the 
critical method adopted by ALnesidemus in his eight 
tropes, they would have performed an inestimable 
service. This was an achievement greatly beyond 
what could be expected, and how far ^Enesidemus 
was before his followers, when he attained, although 
in this instance, only, to the critical instead of the 
sceptical method, is shown by the signal manner in 

/ 

1 P. H. ii. 207, 212. 
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which Sextus misunderstands the tropes. But it was 
not merely of an error of omission so venial as this 
that the Pyrrhoneans were guilty : they are open to a 
much graver charge. With all their ability and acute- 
ness, and they possessed both in a large measure, they 
never comprehended the effects of their own work as 
a whole, or rose above the notion of attempting the 
subversion of all established principles. It is curious 
to observe how complacently Sextus remarks on the 
tendency of such an endeavour ; and apparently be- 
lieves that, because he professes to be dealing only 
with phenomena, he is quite safe in cutting away 
the ground on which he himself stands 1 . The New 
Academy on the other hand seems to me to have 
differed from the Pyrrhoneans most clearly, and es- 
pecially in this point, that it did form a conception 
of philosophy as a whole. It regarded, I believe, the 
task of philosophy as purely formal — the classifica- 
tion of the representations made on the mind. The 
Pyrrhonean never allowed of anything beyond the 
“ Vorstellung” : Carneades forms the “ Begriff” from 
the “ Vorstellung” ; and philosophy is in his estimation 
concerned not in the enlargement, strictly so speaking, 
of our knowledge, but in the arrangement of concepts. 
In short to the Academy as to Herbart philosophy is 
a “ Bearbeitung der Begriffe,” although of course the 
Herbartian philosophy is widely different from that of 

1 Adv. Math. VII. 362 . 
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the Academy. I am aware that this view of the 
teaching of the Academy has not been much dwelt 
upon, but on the whole it seems to me to give the 
best explanation of the position of the School. Nor 
am I attributing this view of the formal character of 
philosophy to the Academy without authority : it is 
given by Cicero 1 to Philo, and I have at page 46 fol- 
lowed Zeller in ascribing it to Carneades. From what 
is known of Philo, one has little hesitation in regarding 
it as not peculiar to him, provided it suits the general 
teaching of the Academy. We have already seen that 
Carneades despaired of attaining to any certainty by 
physical investigations. There may be an Antipodes, 
the moon may be inhabited alone of the planetary 
bodies, the earth may be in motion : but he maintains, 
we have no means adequate to the solution of these 
questions. Again, we find both him and Arcesilas 
dwelling on the uncertainty of knowledge derived 
through the senses, and Carneades rejecting that also 
which is derived through what the Stoics termed the 
concepts of the Understanding. In conjunction with 
this, one must consider the dislike Arcesilas expressed 
for the Megarean Eristic, his depreciation of Dialectic 2 , 
and the saying of Carneades, that Dialectic was like a 
polypus that devoured its own limbs 3 . At first all 
might lead us to class the Academy along with 
Pyrrho, and to believe that they both agreed in re- 

1 Acad. Quasi. II. 28. 91. 2 Stob. Fiord, lxxxii. 4. 

3 lb. lxxxii. 13. Cf. Ib. 14, in regard to Cleitomachus. 
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nounci ng philosophy : especially would this be the 
case when we read the remarks of Carneadcs on the 
results derived from the reason, on the number of 
different sects, and the great problems which have 
been discussed and rediscussed, but which remain un- 
settled. This may be looked upon as an argument 
from despair, and indeed occurs several times in 
Sextus. Y et further reflection shows that it would be 
very extraordinary, if one so fond of controversy as 
Arcesilas, and who trained his pupils with a view to 
it, were altogether opposed to Eristic, if Carneades 
the renowned disputant, with whom few ventured to 
cross swords (“ digladiari," Cic. ap. Nonium. p. 65), 
altogether abandoned Dialectic, or, for the remem- 
brance of Pyrrho’s fame in disputation might recon- 
cile us to that, if Cleitomachus, who was by some 
called the founder of Dialectic philosophy, held such 
an opinion. 

The solution of the difficulty is, I think, to be 
found in the Theory of Probability. I am not disposed 
to follow those who would identify the probable of 
the Academy with the Pyrrhonean phenomenon : the 
former is a much more scientific conception. It seems 
to me that in it lies, according to the Academy, the 
task of philosophy as a formal science : it is the sup- 
posed abuse only of Eristic and Dialectic that Arce- 
silas and Carneades would condemn, the attempt 
to make them a means of discovering the True: on 
the contrary, they regard the method of philosophy 
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as a method of testing and classifying the concepts 
formed from the representations made to the mind : 
we cannot expect to reach to certainty : we can but 
register and compare concepts according to the 
standard of probability. It is easy to see that this 
doctrine is somewhat sterile and barren of result, but 
as a scientific Theory it is superior to Pyrrhonism, 
which with all its subtlety only rushes into a reductio 
ad absurdmn. It is a pity that we do not know more 
of the constructive side of the philosophy of Carneades, 
for we do not exactly know how he established the 
Probable as a criterion while he denied the existence 
of Truth from the side of the Subjective. His de- 
structive criticism has tended to obscure the other 
features of his system. 

Thus, Pyrrhonists, allowing of no criterion and 
regarding every argument as equally true and equally 
false, arrived at results as fatal to themselves as to the 
dogmatists : the Academy, which had begun with the 
Socratic profession and the Socratic mode of exami- 
nation, and employed the Pyrrhonean method merely 
as serviceable in assailing the Stoics and all who 
claimed absolute certitude, endeavoured, in Hume’s 
language, “to resolve knowledge into probability.” 
The accusation made by Sextus, that they dogma- 
tically denied the possibility of knowledge, is untrue : 
perhaps their greatest error was their too ready adop- 
tion of the Pyrrhonean method, which inevitably led 
to consequences which they did not foresee, and 
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would not have endorsed, and in their not seeing that 
the reasonings, used to support an alleged fact, are 
often false, while the fact alleged is true. Here lay 
the merit of Hume, whose scepticism is far more for- 
midable to the experiential philosophers than theirs, 
and with whom they had much in common. What 
enhances the similarity is, that among the schools of 
the time they least of all regarded speculation as a 
means to an end. The Pyrrhonists were in this point 
at one with the Stoics and Epicureans : they pro- 
fessed absolute doubt only in order to arrive at un- 
disturbed happiness. Carneades professed a mode- 
rated doubt and fixed upon no good as the highest, 
though his philosophy has throughout a reference to 
the Conduct of Life. It avoids that unattainable ideal 
which Pyrrhonism strove after, an ideal that though 
consonant to the tendencies of Pyrrho’s age, seems to 
have little attraction for those who subsequently re- 
vived his doctrines. They indeed still proclaimed ara - 
pa%ia as the end they sought for, though in this respect 
they were abandoned by iEnesidemus their greatest 
thinker, and the idea of undisturbed quiet in all pro- 
bability won them but few disciples. From the num- 
ber of physicians in their ranks one may believe that 
in the disorganized and unscientific state in which 
medicine was during the time immediately preceding 
Galen, the Pyrrhonean doubt appeared the only re- 
sult practicable to the Empiric of the early empire. 
Sextus, however, belonged to the Methodici, and has 
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tried to shew that the spirit of Pyrrhonism was anta- 
gonistic to the doctrines he himself opposed. Still he 
does not bring forward any grounds sufficient to up- 
set the likelihood of a connection between the scep- 
ticism produced by the failure of philosophy and the 
failure of medicine 1 . 

From the late date at which both the Academy 
and the Pyrrhonists arose, they produced no dogmatic 
reaction. In an age when speculation was more 
vigorous, some one would probably have been stimu- 
lated to construct dogmatism anew in a more critical 
fashion, but the highest result they caused was the 
Stoicism of Chrysippus, which, in its turn, stimulated 
the ingenuity of Carneades. Their best efforts — the 
theories of Carneades and the critique of Causality 
and the eight Tropes of zEnesidemus — provoked no 
adequate response. The Neo-Platonists went back to 
Plato and Aristotle, and did not heed the revived doubt 
of their own day or the earlier polemic of the New 
Academy, but scepticism at least in the form given to 
it by Carneades still possessed much unobserved in- 
fluence on those who had not joined either of what we 
may perhaps term the two rival camps of Neo-Plato- 
nism and Christianity. We may conjecture this from 
what St Augustine says in his Retractations, and 
from the dialogue he wrote against the Academy, in 
which he discusses with his friends, Alypius, Licen- 

1 If this is correct, it is an additional reason in favour of the late date 
of .-Enesidemus. 
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tius and Trigetius, the same problems that Cicero 
discusses with Lucullus. We find too St Gregory of 
Nazianzus complaining of the troubles and confusions 
since “the Sexti and Pyrrhoneans and the spirit of 
contradiction were perniciously intruded into our 
churches like some evil and malignant plague.” But 
the constructive tendencies of the age prevailed, and 
the whole philosophical energy of the fourth and 
fifth centuries were devoted to aims other than scep- 
tical. It is curious however to observe that, when 
the revolt against authority, which marked the 16th 
and 17th centuries, brought scepticism in its train, 
while the Roman Church clung to Scholasticism and 
the Protestants to Aristotle, an attempt was made 
to found modern Scepticism on the old. Foucher 
wrote a history of the New Academy and Sorbi&re 
translated the Hypotheses of Sextus : yet it is not in 
these imitators, but in Pascal and Hume, with all their 
likeness and all their unlikeness, that we must look 
for the true successors of Pyrrho and Carneades. 
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